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JUS T A WO R D 


There are few books that one can read 
with more pleasure and profit than the 
dictionary. The old jest that it is very in- 
teresting but changes the subject too often 
for one to keep the run of the story has 
lost its point for us since most of our 
reading in the newspapers is quite as dis- 
connected. It is popular now to chop up 
the news into two or three line sentences 
and fill whole columns with this literary 
hash. Even editorials must now be cut 
down to short paragraphs, scarcely as long 
as those of the dictionary and not half so 
interesting. Besides it is not necessary to 
read the dictionary in- alphabetical order. 
Read it by cross references and you will 
find it the most connected and logical of 
books. Start with any word and follow out 
the definitions of all.the words used in de- 
fining it. 

Whenever one gets the feeling that he 
knows something about everything that is 
worth knowing in the world the best thing 
he can do is to turn to the dictionary. He 
must be a very well educated man indeed 
who can read two pages without striking 
something that he did not know before, or 
getting new light on a subject which has 
already interested him. Sometimes in read- 
ing the dictionary we chance upon a word 
which reveals to us a branch of knowledge 
whose very existence was unknown to us 
and which we might never have hit upon 
in the ordinary course of reading. For we 
read in ruts; following only some few 
lines as we have started in and then be- 
cause we read until there is nothing new 
for us in these few subjects we think we 
know everything, and that our reading has 
been extensive, whereas it has only been 
great. A great reader is not always a well- 
read man. 

Reading the dictionary is also of real 
value as a corrective of our ideas of words. 
We do not always understand the words 
we have heard and used from childhood, 
and ordinary reading does not necessarily 
correct our misconceptions. A man may 
pass thru life without knowing the true 
meaning of some common word, neither he 
nor his friends suspecting that he means 
something entirely different from what 
they do. We are very apt to see only one 
side of a word, one phase of its significa- 
tion. Usually this is because of our ignor- 
ance of its derivation and its relations to 
other words of the same origin. A knowl- 
edge of history is not more necessary to a 
comprehension of politics than a knowledge 
of the origin and history of words is essen- 
tial to the art of using them. 

Sometimes, however, the dictionary is 
very sad reading. There so many grand. 
beautiful and needed words marked 
with that fatal syllable “obs.”” We deprive 
our minds and cripple our spoken thoughts 
by using only a few hundred hackneyed 
words when there are thousands of better 
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words capable of expressing every shade 
of meaning, every delicate emotion, and 
of giving to our ideas a beauty of form 
which would make them as attractive to 
others as they are to ourselves. The dic- 
tionary is full of words that are noble in 
origin, full of meaning, pleasant in sound, 
but dead. How we long to bring them into 
the world of the living but we cannot, we 
are as helpless as they. If we should try 
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to revive them and introduce them to our 
circle of readers, they would be sneered at 
as interlopers and we would be called 
pedants. 

As we read over the long lists of obso- 
lete words in the dictionary we involun- 
tarily think of “Thanatopsis,”’ they that 
tread the earth are but a handful to the 
tribes that slumber in its bosom. Here are 
words of such lordly proportion and such 
broad signification that, qpntrasted with 
the vulgar looks and dwindled form of our 
ordinary words, we are forced to say with 
a sigh “there were giants on the earth in 
those days.” We seem to be wandering 
thru some vast verbal necropolis, and we 
can easily read the imscriptions on the 
tombstones. “Died from neglect” seems to 
be the most common epitaph but “Killed 
by overwork” is almost as frequent. “Here 
lies a word the author of whose being, at 
that time monarch of the literary world. 
destined him to play an important part in 
history but he died in infancy, having never 
left his cradle.” Then, again, we find the 
record of a word whose life was long and 
useful, one who never abused the position 
of trust and authority which he occupied. 
and who was looked upon with respect and 
veneration by men whose ancestors he had 
served centuries before, but this inscription 
marks his resting place, “Murdered by a 
vulgar demagogue to advance his personal 
interests.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL—We live after Christ 
but not in the Christian era. 

TneEeoporE P. SHonts—Far be it from 
me to oppose Government regulation. 

Emperork WILLIAM—God by my mouth 
summons you to carry out His decrees. 

GLEN BuckK—Truth snuggles in strange 
places and often slumbers even in a joke. 

WALTER RUNCIMAN—We have been fed 
on promises and prophecies when we want 
facts. 

Dr. DimrLton—A complete victory thru 
military operations is, to say the least, un- 
likely. 

Ep. Howr—It is probable that your 
friends are as faithful to you as you are 
to them. 

Ezra Pounp—How hideous it is to see 
three generations of one house gathered 
together. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—The Kaiser 
puts on his night shirt every afternoon 
after lunch and sleeps for two hours. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL—Mathematics may 
be defined as the subject in which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor 
whether what we are saying is true. 

HERBERT KAUFMAN—If you can make a 
minute yield more than formerly, step right 
to the head of the line and take your pick 
of front row seats. 

GeraLD STANLEY LEE—Germany would 
have been in possession of Europe at this 
moment if she had not sneaked across to 
Paris thru Belgium. 
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ight and Wrong 
Methods in 
Child Training 


ANY loving parents with the 
best interest of their chil- 
dren at heart are unknow- 

ingly committing nothing less than a 
crime against their little ones because 
of the methods they use in training 
them in the way they should go. 

Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in their 
effect on the ghild’s future success 
and happiness. 

Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our great- 
est American, once said: “All that I am 
and all that I ever hope to be I owe to 
my mother.” Great men before and 
since Lincoln have in the very same 
way given the big share of credit to 
their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we 
have never given any really scientific 
study to the question of child training 
—we have not searched for the cause 
of disobedience, the cause of wilfulness, 
the cause of untruthfulness, and of 
other symptoms which, if not treated in 
the right way, may lead to dire conse- 
a. Instead, we punish the child 
or exhibiting the bad trait, or else “let 
it go.” As a resuk, we do the child an 
actual wrong instead of helping it. 
What we should do is to attack the 
trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 


The new system of child training is 
founded upon the principle that confi- 
dence is the basis of control. 








Scolding and whippi lics 
al Ge Gina howe 


Under this new system children who 
have been well-nigh unmanageable be- 
come obedient and willing, and such 
traits as bashfulness, jealousy, fear, 
bragging, etc., are overcome. But the 
system goes deeper than that, for it in- 
stils high ideals and builds character, 
which is of course the goal of all par- 
ents’ efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted com- 
mands, and other barbarous relics of 
the old system have no place in this 
modern school. Children are made com- 
rades, not slaves; are helped, not pun- 
ished. And the results are nothing short 
of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, child training 
becomes a genuine pleasure, as the par- 
ent shares every confidence, every joy 
and every sorrow of the child, and at the 
same time has its unqualified respect. 
This is a situation rarely possible under 
old training methods. 

And what a source of pride now as 
well as in after years! To have chil- 
dren whose every action shows culture 
and refinement, perfect little gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, yet full of childish 
enthusiasm and spontaneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in 
child training, strange as it may seem, 
takes less time than the old method. It 
is simply a question of applying princi- 
ples founded on a scientific study of 
human nature, going at it in such a 
way as to get immediate results with- 
out friction. 

The founder of this new system is 
Professor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), who has 
written a complete Course in Practical 
Child Training. This Course is based 
on Professor Beery’s extensive investi- 
gations and wide practical experience, 
and provides a_ well-worked-out plan 
which the parent can easily follow. The 
Parents’ Association, a national organ- 
ization devoted to improving the meth- 
ods of child training, has adopted the 
Beery system and is teaching the course 
to its members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 
Membership in the Parents’ Associa- 
tion entitles you to a complete course of 
lessons in child training by Professor 
Beery. These lessons must not be con- 
fused with the hundreds of books on 
child training which leave the reader in 
the dark because of vagueness and lack 
of definite and practical application of 
the principles laid down. It does not 
deal in glittering generalities. Instead, 
it shows by concrete illustrations and 
detailed explanations exactly what to 
do to meet every emergency and how to 
accomplish immediate results and make 
a permanent impression. 
o matter whether your child is still 
in the cradle or is eighteen years old, 
this course will show how to apply the 
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The New Method places confidence 
as the basis of control 


right methods at once. You merely 
take up the particular trait, turn to the 
proper page, and apply the lessons to 
the child. You are told exactly what 
to do. You cannot begin too soon, for 
the child’s behavior in the first few 
years of life depends on the parent, not 
on the child. 





This Book Do You Know 
Free How— 
“New Methods in to instruct children in the 


delicate matters of sex’ 


Child Training” is 
the title of a little 
book which de- 
scribes the Parents’ 
Association and 
outlines Professor 
Beery’s course in 
Practical Child 
Training. The As- 
sociation will glad- 
ly send a copy free 
on request. 

If you are truly 
anxious to make 
the greatest possi- 
ble success of your 
children’s lives, you 
owe it to them to 
at least get this 
free book which 
shows how you may 
become a member 
of the Parents’ As- 
sociation and se- 
cure the fine bene- 
fit of this wonder- 


ful new way in 
child training. 
Merely mail the 
coupon or a_ post- 


ecard or letter, but 
do it today, as this 
offer may never be 
made here again. 





to always obtain cheerful 
obedience ¢ 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from erying* 

to develop initiative in 
child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command, 
“Don’t touch’’? 

to suppress temper in chil- 


dren without punish- 
ment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without display 
of authority? 

to discourage the ‘‘Why’’ 
habit in regard to com 
mands? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity? 


to remove fear of dark- 


ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 
to encourage child to talk? 
to teach punctuality? 


Perseverance? Careful- 
ness? 
to overcome obstinacy? 
to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 
to teach honesty 
truthfulness? 
These are only a few of 
the hundreds of questions 
fully answered and ex- 
plained, in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved easy 
through this course. 


and 





THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 44-B, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


New York City. 


| Please send me your book, 
“‘New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,” Free. This does not ob- 
" ligate me in any way. 


j Nemo Tritt te 


l Address 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


| PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
| Dept. 44-B, 449 Fourth Ave., 
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The Scientific Way 


To Save Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


End That Film 


Then Keep It from Accumulating 


These are facts which everybody should consider 
nowadays. Any well-informed dentist will confirm 
them. And they do away with old teeth-cleaning 
theories. 

The all-important object in tooth brushing is to 
remove that slimy film. You feelit with your tongue. 
Any method which fails to do that will fail to save 
your teeth. 

That film is the cause of nearly all tooth troubles. 
It absorbs stains, and thus the teeth discolor. It 
hardens into tartar. 

It holds food particles which ferment and form 
acid, the cause of decay. It covers the acid and holds 
it in contact with the teeth. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. And by entering the 
system, bacteria and their toxins may cause many 
serious troubles. 

It is that clinging film—not merely food debris 
—which the tooth brush must combat. And that is 
where the tooth brush has so largely failed. The film 
lingers in crevices, hardens and stays. There the 
ordinary dentifrice little affects it. 

That is why brushed teeth so often discolor and 
decay. That is why tartar forms, why pyorrhea 
starts. And why a vigorous dental cleaning is so 
often necessary. 

The reason lies in that film. Now we wish to 
explain—and ask you to prove—how a new way 
called Pepsodent deals with that film. 

















One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 124, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name. 





Address. 





\ 
A Week’s Test 


Will Show How to Do It 


Analysis shows that the film is albuminous. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The object is to dissolve the film, then keep 
it from accumulating. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has in late years found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments have already 
granted patents. This method—used in Pepsodent 
—makes it possible to daily apply pepsin to the film. 


For over three years, its effects have been under 
clinical observation. Able authorities have watched 
its effects in the dental chair and in the home. Now 
they agree that Pepsodent seems to solve this film 
problem. Today avery large number of dentists are 
urging its daily use. 

We ask you to prove the results for yourself by 
accepting a One-Week tube. Use it like any dainty 
tooth paste, then watch its effects. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. Note the absence of slimy 
film. Note how the teeth whiten as the film disap- 
pears. That will showthat Pepsodent is doing what 
has not before been done. 


Make this test at once. You have found old 
methods ineffective. Learn what this one does. It 
will be a revelation. 


Please cut out the coupon now. 


Papsodént 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 124, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (10) 
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THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF SHIP-BUILDING 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of directors of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has been appointed by the Shipping Board 
to be director-general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. His authority will be absolute in expediting the actual construction of ships 
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MORE MEN NOW! 


HE grim situation on the western front demands 

men. The onsweeping hordes of the enemy can be 

stopped only by the bodies of men, the will power 

of men, the exalted spirit of men. The battle may 
be lost for lack of other things. It cannot be won without 
men. When the enemy is stopped, as he must and will be 
stopped, he must be driven back whence he came, over- 
whelmed, and crushed. That will require more men—men 
by companies, by battalions, by regiments, by divisions, by 
armies. The victory for humanity and righteousness will 
be won by man power, or it will not——- But the converse 
is unthinkable. 

England and France are spending their man power with 
ungrudging hands. They are keeping nothing back. They 
call to us to come quickly, to come generously, to come in 
overwhelming force. We must answer the call without a 
hint. of hesitation or a shadow of delay. They are fighting 
our fight, as they have fought it for three years and a half, 
with courage and unimpeachable devotion. We cannot fail 
them. ; 

It is a matter for gratification that already America’s 
manhood is standing shoulder to shoulder with the men of 
Britain and of France in this most terrible of all the bat- 
tles of all time. We can rejoice with the “stern joy that 
warriors feel” that we are pouring the man power of 
America across the seas to buttress those grimly holding 
lines. We have done better than we. had planned. We have 
put trained men into the battle line and behind it more 
rapidly than any one had dared to hope. We have been 
better than our word. But we have not done enough. 

Until we have done all that we can, or all that the task 
before us requires, we shall never have done enough. 

In the lurid light from the rocking battle line in France 







Ireland which is about to be introduced into the 
British Parliament might well be entitled “A Bill for 
the Relief of the United Kingdom,” for the Irish question 
has been the dominant factor in British politics for the last 
thirty years. A question is never settled right unless it is 
settled at the right time. If the Home Rule bill that Glad- 
stone introduced in 1886 had passed—and a switch of fif- 
teen votes would have passed it—Ireland would have been 
contented with an autonomy no greater than that of an 
American state. Now we are told by the minority report 
of the Dublin convention there is a “strong probability that 
the controlling force of such self-government would today 
be the republican or Sinn Fein party, which is openly and 
aggressively hostile to Great Britain and the empire.” The 
little group of wilful men who blocked the Home Rule bill 
in 1886 seceded from the Liberal party and formed the 
Unionist party, which virtually swallowed up the Conserva- 
tive. Since then the United Kingdom has been divided into 
two parties, a Home Rule and an Anti-Home Rule party, 
and every question before Parliament from the abolition 
of the town pump at Land’s End to the partition of Bengal 
has been decided with reference to the Irish issue, just as 
in our own country before the Civil War every question 
hinged on Pro and Anti Slavery. If Home Rule should ac- 
tually go into effect, the Unionist party would cease to have 
any reason for existence. On the other hand the reduction 
of the Irish representation at Westminister from 103 to 42 
as now proposed would deprive the Liberal party of a sub- 
stantial part of its support. 
The Irish delegation in the House of Commons is nearly 
twice as large as it should be in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the island, and thru its determination and vocifer- 


[= measure establishing a separate government for 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND 


and Flanders a new vision of what we have to do should 
confront our vision. In that illumination we should see 
that our plans, no matter how well we have carried them 
thru, are not great enough. The task is mightier than 
it seemed. The call to the man power of America is a more 
imperious call than we had realized. We must send more 
men, and more men, and still more men. 

Our plans must be revised, augmented, redrawn to a more 
gigantic scale. We have a million and a half men in service 
and in training. We are calling out eight hundred thousand 
more in the second draft. But even that will be not enough. 
We can do better. We can give more. 

Let us have more men. Let us have more camps and can- 
tonments. Let us begin to build them now and speed them 
to completion with all the boasted American energy and 
drive. It takes three months to build a cantonment. It takes 
from six to eight months to make men into soldiers ready 
to go overseas. We must make our plans now for next year. 

On our present schedule we shall have something like two 
and a half million men in service and in training when the 
present year of the world’s travail ends. We ought to have 
twice as many. The more men we give the quicker the task 
will be done. The more men we send, the more will come 
back safe and sound. The way to save American lives is to 
offer American lives with prodigal hands. 

We should reconsider our plans now. We should double 
them now. We should begin to make ready as many more 
cantonments, as many more camps, as much more equip- 
ment and clothing and supplies as we now have—and we 
should do it now. 

The enemy is now making his supreme assault upon al! 
that we believe and hold dear. The answer of America 
should be—More men now. 


ousness it has exercized a power out of proportion to its 
numbers. This irreconcilable nationalistic minority has par- 
alyzed politics in the United Kingdom just as the irrecon- 
cilable nationalistic minorities have paralyzed politics in 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The attempt of the Lib- 
erals to start land reform, the attempt of the Unionists to 
start tariff reform were thwarted by the interminable Irish 
problem. And now when England is fighting for very life 
and needs every man she can get, the Irish problem ties her 
hands. Having failed to settle it in the hundred years of 
peace, England is now compelled to settle it in the midst of 
war. As Sir Horace Plunkett, chairman of the Irish Con- 
vention, says: “We had to find a way out of the most com- 
plex, anomalous political situation to be found in history— 
I might almost say in fiction.” 

“The difficulties of the Irish Convention,” says its chair- 
man, “may be summed up in two words: ‘Ulster’ and ‘Cus- 
toms.’” He might have said one word, for deadlock between 
Ulster and the south was more over “customs” than any- 
thing else. This new.issue has overshadowed all the old 
points of contention. During the nine months while the Irish 
Convention has been in secret session we might have pre- 
sumed it in hot debate over questions of race, language, 
land and religion. We may have imagined the scene as a 
kaleidescope mix-up of Orange and Green; one side swear- 
ing at the Pope and the other anathematizing the Masons; 
some talking English and some Irish; landlords, tenants 
and proletarians arguing over Ricardo and Henry George; 
ethnologists discussing the comparative merits of brachiy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic heads; historians debating over 
Cromwell and Parnell; some reading the plays of Yeats and 
others reading British Bluebooks. But now the doors are 
opened and we see that they have spent most of their time 
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talking about the tariff just like Americans! The Nation- 
alists have come to realize what the war has taught the 
rest of the world, that there can be no genuine independence 
without economic independence, and that there can be no 
economic independence without the right to develop home 
industries by tariff measures. Even during the potato blight 
years, when a million men, women and children were starv- 
ing to death, enough grain was shipt out of Ireland for 
England to have kept the Irish alive. The Nationalists in- 
sisted that Ireland must have the same right as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa to protect its 
own interests by a tariff even against the mother country. 
But the Unionists declared that this meant secession, and 
they cited the example of the United States, which “estab- 
lished at the cost of much blood and treasure national unity, 
when the Confederacy claimed, like the Irish Nationalists, 
the right to set up an independent government.” The issue 
is therefore clearly drawn whether Ireland shall have home 
rule in the sense of a British dominion or of an American 
state. It is the same difference as fundamentally distin- 
guishes the Democratic from the Republican parties in the 
United States. It is the eternal antithesis of analysis and 
synthesis. It is the perpetual opposition of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces whose balance keeps stellar and political 
systems in equilibrium. Empires like individuals pass thru 
alternate periods of integration and disintegration. The 
nineteenth century was on the whole a period of integration. 
The twentieth finds the pendulum swinging swiftly the other 
way. 

Deeply as is America concerned in the settlement of the 
Irish question, probably the less we interfere just now the 
better. The average American feels that the Irish should 
have home rule and that the Irish should be drafted. But 
which should come first and how far either should go, he 
should leave to those most closely involved to settle—if 
they can. 





WAR PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 


AR is fought with men and with materials. With- 

W out either the other is useless. Materials depend 

upon production. Anything that lessens or retards 
production militates against success in the war. 

For this reason war time is no time for conflicts between 
capital and labor. When employer and worker fall out, pro- 
duction languishes. 

It is of vital importance therefore that the plan which 
has been worked out by the War Labor Conference Board 
should be made effective as speedily as possible. As was 
pointed out in “The Story of the Week” two weeks ago it is 
the product of a rather unusual agreement between repre- 
sentatives of capital and representatives of labor. It is 
remarkable because the five employers on the board were 
rather conservative than otherwise, while the labor leaders 
were more radical than many of their class. That they were 
able to find middle ground on which they could agree to 
stand amicably together is gratifying and full of promise. 

The plan of the Conference Board involves concessions 
by both sides. Its main feature is compulsory mediation and 
conciliation, in any labor controversy touching war produc- 
tion, by a body composed of representatives of labor, of 
capital, and of the general public. The acceptance of this 
method of settling industrial disputes implies a concession 
on the part of labor. For labor has been reluctant to con- 
sent to the principle of compulsory arbitration. It implies 
a concession on the part of the employers in their accept- 
ance of the principle of collective bargaining, of the right 
of the workers to organize, and of the recognition of the 
union. Both sides have also yielded something, by which 
they have always laid great store, in agreeing that there 
shall be no strikes or lockouts during the war. 


But perhaps the most important thing that has come out 
of the deliberations of the Conference Board is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that in industry there are three parties in 
interest and not two. Industry is not a battle, in which two 
sides are struggling for the lion’s share; it is rather a 
triangular partnership, in which the interest of one is the 
interest of all, and the welfare of all the responsibility of 
each. Capital and labor stand at two points of the triangle, 
and the public at the third. The public interest in matters 
of industrial relations is as vital as that of either of the 
others. , 


SHALL WE DO LESS THAN THEY? 
[= wealth of the United States is greater than the 





combined wealth of Great Britain, France and Ger- 

many. The national debt of Great Britain is 192 per 
cent of the estimated yearly income of the British people; 
the debt of Germany is 236 per cent of the German people’s 
income; the debt of France is 333 per cent of the yearly 
income of the people of France. Our debt is 17% per cent 
of our national income. In other words, if France should 
devote the entire yearly income of its people to paying off 
its national debt, it would take more than three years to 
de it. If we should do the same, we could pay our national 
debt off in a little more than two months. 

Stupendous as the figures of our war-tax bills, our Lib- 
erty loans, our war appropriation bills seem to our un- 
accustomed minds, we have not yet begun to spend in com- 
parison with what our allies and the enemy have already 
spent in the years while we were not spending but getting. 

Shall we hesitate over a mere three billion dollar loan, 
one-thirteenth of our annual income? 

The Third Liberty Loan is lagging. Faced with these 
figures, how can we let it lag? 

With the sound of the enemy’s murderous guns almost 
reverberating across the water, how can we let it lag? 

With a realization of all that is at stake for us, for 
humanity, for the world, how can we let it lag? 

Shall we fall short of the standard our allies have set? 
Shall we do less than they? ; 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
STRATEGIST 


[oes of us who follow the battle from afar soon find 
that we can get no hang of the thing from merely 
reading the daily communiqués and that obtaining 
our opinions of its progress and prospects second-hand is 
likewise unsatisfactory. So “every man his own strategist” 
has become a general rule and is more commendable than 
“every man his own doctor” or lawyer, since nothing is 
risked but one’s opinion. The only way to understand the 
situation as it unfolds from day to day is to work it out 
as a problem in chess or rather in that made-in-Germany 
game of war, which even in Entente countries bears the 
name of Kriegspiel. 

The first essential is a map of the terrain as detailed as 
you can get, preferably a military map with the contour 
lines on it. If you are lucky enough to possess a set of 
Baedekers, now impossible to buy, you will find its plans 
of city environs and mountain walks invaluable. The fact 
that Germany had pretty nearly a monopoly of the map and 
picture postal business of the world gave her a military 
advantage, for by drawing on her Leipzig stock of litho- 
graphs and photographs she was ready to go campaigning 
anywhere. On a good topographical map the elevations are 
marked with the number of meters above the sea and this 
is not only useful in showing the dominating positions but 
often gives one the location of contested points, for the hills 
are often referred to by these numbers, as “Hill 103.” It is 
only on a contoured or hachured map that one can under- 
stand why the Germdns have been able to maintain for the 
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last three years that narrow salient across the Meuse at 
St. Mihiel which on a flat map seems quite untenable, or 
why Messines is more important than Armentiéres. His- 
tory is animated geography. The map is the foundation of 
your knowledge. If you do not want to mark up your map, 
mount it on a soft board and use colored headed pins. 

Next you will need a pair of compasses or dividers to 
measure distances, tho you can get along with the scale of 
miles drawn off on a strip of paper or card. When you read 
that the Germans have shortened or lengthened their line 
by half, just stride your compasses along its meanderings 
and see if it is so. It is more fun to find out about a thing 
than it is to talk nonsense about it. How many pages of non- 
sense have been written about how the enemy was danger- 
ously lengthening his front by his advances in Russia, the 
Balkans and Italy when the simple application of a com- 
pass or a string would show that the front was shortened 
by each of these campaigns. 

When you read that the latest drive has netted the Ger- 
mans a hundred or thousand square miles measure it for 
yourself. Place a thin, translucent sheet of paper over the 
map and and outline the area to be measured. Then lay it 
off like a checkerboard with one mile or twenty-five mile 
squares and simply count them, allowing roughly for the 
fractional squares cut in two by the boundary line. Any 
territory however irregular can be measured in a few min- 
utes with quite sufficient accuracy and it saves lots of guess- 
ing and gassing. 

Get your information straight from headquarters as much 
as you can. Pay no attention to the headlines except as a 
‘guide to the right column. Go right to the communiqués 
of the belligerent war offices and if your daily paper does 
not publish them all buy one that does. These official an- 
nouncements are often designed to be misleading but rarely 
condescend to misstating. By comparing them with one an- 
other and with the events as they later transpire you will 
soon find out for yourself which capital is disposed to send 
out the most reliable despatches and which is most given to 
prevarication. You will also learn to allow for the personal 
equation of the different correspondents. A most instructive 
exercize is to read over one of the campaigns of the earlier 
years of the war as now published in various volumes with 
the files of a daily paper of the same period and see in how 
far the contemporary news and prognostications have been 
verified. Remember that the concealment of intelligence and 
even the circulation of false rumors are common and legiti- 
mate ruses of war. You may be tolerably sure after a day 
or two as to what towns have been taken or lost, but be 
cautious about accepting figures of enemy casualties, or 
troops engaged. All of the able-bodied men in the belligerent 
countries have been killed off more than once in the esti- 
mates of their opponents, but still somehow the fighting 
goes on. The tender hearts of the Germans have repeatedly 
been anguished at the reckless way the British have wasted 
men by bringing them forward to certain death by German 
guns. The British have been equally horrified at German 
brutality in sacrificing their men uselessly against the in- 
vulnerable British lines. But when it comes to counting the 
casualties that is not so easy except to the party gaining 
the field. For instance, we hear that the Germans lost be- 
tween 300,000 and 600,000 men in the recent drive toward 
Amiens. But this information comes chiefly from the British 
side, and how could troops who were driven back thirty-five 
miles in a week tell how many of the pursuing enemy they 
had killed? All they can know is that the Germans “came on 
in waves” and were “mown down in windrows” by the 
British machine guns. The estimates of Entente experts as 
to the number of troops that the Germans have on the west- 
ern front differ by a full million. Don’t be hasty in drawing 
deductions about the morale of the enemy from the reports 
that captured prisoners look discouraged and dilapidated. 
Imagine how optimistic you would feel after being shelled, 


gassed and left without reinforcements and food for several 
days. Remember also that prisoners put thru the “third 
degree” are not always truthful and that the orders found 
on them cannot be relied upon to reveal the real plans of 
their commanders. 

It is necessary to change sides occasionally as in chess. 
However patriotic and tender-hearted you may be you must 
study the situation also from the enemy’s standpoint. You 
cannot play Kriegspiel blindfolded by partizanship. A wise 
commander views the field objectively and impersonally, but 
he is not therefore to be counted cold-hearted or—what is 
worse—cruel. 

To get some knowledge of the rules of the game read any 
book on strategy accessible, such as Clausewitz’s “On War” 
for the German view and Foch’s “The Principles of War” 
and “The Conduct of War” for the French, and Colonel 
Maude’s article on “Strategy” in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica for the British. To understand the newer developments 
study the battle plans explained in some of the continued 
histories of the present war, such as the London Times’ or 
Nelson’s and such volumes as Conan Doyle’s “The British 
Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914 and 1915”; Whit- 
ton’s “The Marne Campaign”; Souza’s “Germany in De- 
feat”; Hilaire Belloc’s “Elements of the Great War,” and 
Symonds’ “History of the World War.” 

Altho the art of war has been defined as “the greatest 
amount of common sensé used in the shortest possible time,” 
the ability to use “common sense” under such circumstances 
has in all ages been recognized as an evidence of a high type 
of genius and it is not altogether from admiration of brute 
force that more monuments have been raised to great gen- 
erals than to any other class of men. But the amateur who 
altogether lacks training and presumably native genius has 
the advantage of not being burdened by responsibility or 
limited by time and he will find the solution of the strat- 
egical problems presented by the current news often easy 
and always fascinating. The main principles of geometrical 
strategy are simple and unchangeable. The chief effect of 
the introduction of modern inventions, such as tanks, rail- 
rdads, telephones, airplanes, photography, long range guns 
and unlimited ammunition, is to magnify operations and 
modify tactics. Just because this war is bigger, better organ- 
ized and slower it is easier to follow and even to anticipate 
than the lesser wars of old. The fighting in France has been 
more like the siege of Sevastopol than like one of Napoleon’s 
campaigns. There is less of the incalculable and adventitious 
than there used to be when the temporary tipsiness or in- 
digestion of a general, the broken leg of a courier’s horse 
or the unsuspected existence of a sunken road could turn 
the tide of battle. Accidents do happen in the best regulated 
campaigns, but they are not so apt to be fatal as formerly. 
The incalculable element is for the most part merely the 
unknown. If the British had known that the Turkish forts 
at Gallipoli had run out of ammunition in the first days of 
fighting, they would not have withdrawn their fleet as they 
did but boldly entered the Dardanelles and captured Con- 
stantinople. What baffles the amateur strategist is probably 
the very thing that is puzzling the professional, namely, the 
strength and disposition of the enemy. 

For instance, when you have plotted upon your map the 
present positions of the armies in France you will see that 
Hindenburg’s move is to drive his salient forward to 
Amiens. You will see that Foch’s move is to smash in the 
sides of the salient. One side has a chance for a “wedge” 
movement, the other has a “pincer” movement. Now it is 
safe to assume that opportunities so obvious to us are not 
overlooked by these distinguished generals, but what is the 
obstacle to these operations we can only speculate. It is 
permissible—and enjoyable—to speculate, but the amateur 
should be chary of indulging his “liberty of prophecy” lest 
he join the experts whose monumental errors are unpleas- 
antly conspicuous in the literature of the last three years. 
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Press Illustrating 
THE COMMANDER AT YPRES 
General Plumer is in command of the Second 
Army of British troops which bore the brunt of 
the Great Battle at the northern end of the 
line. They fell back from Messines Ridge and 
made a stand at Ypres 
Where ts General Maurice, the Brit- 
Bliicher? ish military critic, spoke 
for most observers when, 
after a visit of four days at the front, 
he said: “Our feelings now are prob- 
ably very much like those in London 
during Waterloo, but, provided we are 
standing firm and taking the hammer- 
ing, and provided Bliicher is marching 
to battle, there is no reason to despair. 
The great question is, ‘What has be- 
come of Bliicher?’” The maneuver 
army, which in anticipation of the 
present offensive was authorized by 
the Supreme War Council of Ver- 
sailles last January and has now 
been placed under the command of 
General Foch, has not yet made 
its appearance on the scene, and 
until it does the battle must be 
accounted indecisive, regardless of 
German gains. Even if the Germans 
should ultimately reach the Channel 
coast at Dunkirk, twenty-five miles 
ahead of their latest advance, it would 
not necessarily be fatal, for the Ger- 
mans, exhausted by their losses and 
extended over new and unfortified ter- 
ritory, would then be subject to attack 
from the south by whatever reserves 
General Foch may have ready at his 
disposal. 
These reserves consist in large part 
of French troops, for the bulk of these 
have not yet been engaged in the 


spring campaign, together with the 
American contingent and such British 
forces as have been separated from 
Haig’s command for this purpose. The 
strength of the combined forces is a 
matter of pure speculation and esti- 
mates vary widely. The French High 
Commissioner to the United States, 
André Tardieu, stated in January that 
the French had 3,000,000 men in the 
battle zone. According to the latest 
official statements of the British Gov- 
ernment, about 6,000,000 men have 
recruited for the British army and 
navy since the war began, and about 
4,000,000 are now on the payroll. 

According to the German estimate 
—which, of course, is the only official 
statement made public—there are now 
210,000 Americans on the firing line. 
But it is well known that much larger 
numbers are receiving intensive train- 
ing somewhere in France or are on 
their way to Europe. 

According to British estimates, the 
Germans have 200 divisions on the 
Franco-Belgian front, and of these 126 
divisions were employed during the 


first month of the new offensive. A 
German division is now counted as 
12,000 to 14,000 men. 

From these official figures it would 
seem that the Allies should have some- 
where in reserve two or three times as 
many men as the Germans have so far 
employed, and that either the French 
or British forces alone must outnum- 
ber the German. Yet Premier Lloyd 
George, in introducing the man-power 
bill into Parliament, said that the com- 
bined Allied forces before the present 
offensive were only slightly greater 
than the German. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Bonar Law told Parliament 
on March 8: “I am justified in saying 
with certainty that both as regards 
men and guns we have, if anything, a 
slight superiority.” Since then the Ger- 
mans have lost heavily, presumably 
much more than the British, since they 
have been charging strong positions in 
mass. 

A large number of British guns 
have been taken, but in spite of this 
the Allies must still be superior in ar- 
tillery as well as aircraft. 
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CLOSING IN ON YPRES 
The new German drive which began at Armentiéres on April 9 had at the end of a week gone 
beyond Merville and Bailleul. A further advance in this direction would bring them to Hazebrouck, 
the junction for the railroads feeding the armies in Belgium. The Germans have also taken 
Passchendaele Ridge northeast of Ypres and Messines Ridge to the south, which throws Ypres in 
a dangerous pocket 
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THE GREAT WAR 


April 12—-Raids on American lines at 
Toul repulsed. American naval col- 
lier “Cyclops,” on Caribbean voyage, 
reported missing since March 4 

April 13—Germans take Helsingfors, 


Finland. Germans take Neuve 
Eglise, southwest of Ypres. 
April 14—Germans take Bailleul. 


Turks occupy Batum in Russian 
Caucasus. 


April 15—Germans take southern end 
of.Messines Ridge, south of Ypres. 
Charles M. Schwab made director 
of Fleet Corporation. 

April 16—Secretary Baker returns. 
Bolo Pasha executed. 


April 17—Baron von Burian succeeds 
Czernin as Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister. French troops appear 
on Flanders front. 

April 18—British ship losses for week, 
eleven over tons and five 
smaller. Germans attack at Given- 
chy. British man-power bill signed 








by King. 














For more than three 
years all efforts of 
either side to break 
the lines on the western front had 
proved fruitless and it came to be re- 
garded as settled that modern military 
science had made the defensive too 
strong to be overcome so long as men, 
munitions and courage held out. Even 
the unexpected introduction of new and 
powerful weapons, such as poison gas 
by the Germans and tanks by the Brit- 
ish, did not restore the advantage to 
the offensive. So it is somewhat difficult 
to account for the success of the Ger- 
mans in driving deep salients at two 
separate points into a line which had 
been long prepared for such an attack. 
So far as known the Germans have hit 
upon no new invention except the su- 
pergun that is bombarding Paris, but 
this, altho a complete surprize, has so 
far added nothing to the strength of 
the enemy. We cannot explain the Ger- 
man advance by the mass attacks, for 
they showed the same disregard for 
human life at Verdun and Ypres. 

It seems then that Hindenburg, or 
more likely Ludendorff, who is consid- 
ered to be the master strategist, has 
worked out a new system capable of 
overcoming the deadlock of trench 
warfare. Just what there is novel about 
it does not yet appear, but the effect 
is to secure an unprecedented mobility 
after the attack has opened. The British 
at Messines and Cambrai, the French 
in Champagne, the Germans at Verdun 
smashed in the front lines with equal 
facility, but they were never able to 
follow thru the stroke as the Germans 
have now. Hitherto when a body of 
troops had gained possession of the 
enemy’s trenches there was nothing 
they could do except to sit tight and 
wait until their own artillery was 
brought up or the enemy’s counter at- 
tack ousted them. But in the present 
operations there have so far been no 
counter attacks in force and the Ger- 
man artillery has been somehow kept 
close to the front. Tanks are used as 
tractors for the heavy guns and abun- 
dant material is provided for the bridg- 
ing of shell holes and trenches. The 
Germans claim that they are using four 


The New 
German Tactics 


times the artillery of the British. Each 
division of the German army used in 
this offensive is supplied with sixty- 
eight batteries instead of twelve as 
formerly, besides several hundred 
trench mortars and great numbers of 
machine guns. Only two of the four 
regiments of a division are sent to the 
front and these are relieved every two 
days or so by fresh troops slipt thru 
their ranks. . 

In the new German tactics the pre- 
liminary bombardment is briefer than 
formerly but extends to a wider range 
so as to break up communications and 
reserve depots. Poison gas is used more 
extensively than ever; not as formerly 
discharged from cylinders producing a 
cloud that swept toward the front 
trenches opposite—and swept back if 
the wind changed—but now mostly in 
gas bombs which can be fired into 
a town or camp miles in the rear. 
Then mass charges are made even 
across the open against the fiercest fire, 
one wave following another, regardless 
of losses. By constantly throwing fresh 
troops against the exhausted enemy the 
offensive may be kept up with almost 
its original élan. In the Somme bat- 
tle the British and French have had to 
fight forty-seven divisions twice and two 
three times. If the advance meets with 
a decided check at any point the effort 
in this direction is abandoned and a 
swift and secret shift is made to some 
other parts of the line. 


Tees = colasiamees tee 
Battle of Ypres papers found on pris- 
oners was to attack the British lines 
south of Arras and then in case this 
offensive was unsuccessful or was 
checked, to launch another north of 
Arras. The first offensive was started 
on March 21 and was carried about 
thirty-five miles before it was halted 
in front of Amiens. The second blow 
was delivered at Armentiéres and was 
carried beyond Merville and Meteren 
or about fifteen miles. This brings the 
Germans to within three miles of Haze- 
brouck, which has been all thru the 
war the supply center and distributing 
point for the British in Flanders. The 
country before Hazebrouck is a maze 
of tracks, depots and dumps looking like 
some vast switchyard. 

The advance of the Germans from 
Armentiéres to Bailleul brought them 
a dozen miles to the rear of Ypres tho 
separated from it by the range of hills 
that encircles Ypres on the south and 
east. These are the only hights here- 
abouts, for beyond the country runs 
flat to the sea at Dunkirk and is broken 
only by the Yser River and various 
canals. That is why the environs of 
Ypres have been the scene of some of 
the fiercest fighting of the war. The 
Germans made the most energetic ef- 
forts to take this strategic point in Oc- 
tober, 1914, and again in April, 1915. 
Now they are trying it a third time 
with better prospects of success, for 
they have already possession of the 
Wytschaete and Messines Ridge that 
protects the city on the south and of 
Passchendaele Ridge. 

The British are holding on to their 


positions with a bulldog grip, for they 
are ground bought with the best blood 
of the empire. Neuve Eglise, on the 
southern slope of the ridge, was taken 
and lost five times in three days, during 
which time the fighting went on contin- 
uously in daylight and darkness among 
the ruins. 


Besides assisting the 
British in holding 
the line in Picardy 
the Americans have had to stand re- 
peated attacks upon their own sector 
on the bank of the Meuse northwest of 
Toul and in the Apremont Forest. Some 
eight hundred troops recently. trans- 
ferred from Russia were picked, drilled 
and rehearsed for the purpose of en- 
tering the third line of the American 
front. Between April 10 and 16 four 
raids were made, preceded by an all- 
night bombardment with high explos- 
ives and gas shells. But the enemy was 
in every case repulsed with heavy 
losses. At the end of the week the 
Americans were not only in possession 
of their own trenches but had regained 
control of No Man’s Land as well. More 
than a hundred of the Germans were 
killed and two or three hundred wound- 
ed in these engagements. Of the thirty- 
six prisoners taken on Friday twelve 
subsequently died of their wounds. On 
Sunday eleven more Germans were 
captured. Some of the prisoners are 
under twenty years of age; others be- 
long to the Landwehr (Reserves) of 
older men. The German official version 
of the battle is: “North of St. Mihiel 
we carried out a successful thrust 
against American troops. We inflicted 
heavy losses on them and brought back 
prisoners.” The total of the American 
casualty lists up to April 17 is 3754, 
of whom 268 were killed in action. 


Raids on the 
American Lines 








HAIG’S ORDER 
On April 12 Field Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig issued the following 
special order to “all ranks of the 
British army in France and Flan- 
ders”’: 


Three weeks ago today the enemy 
began his terrific attacks against us 
on a fifty mile front. His objects are 
to separate us from the French, to take 
the Channel ports and to destroy the 
British army. 

In spite of throwing already one 
hundred and six divisions into the bat- 
tle and enduring the most reckless 
sacrifice of human life he has yet made 
little progress toward his goals. 

We owe this to the determined fight- 
ing and self-sacrifice of our troops. 
Words fail me to express the admira- 
tion which I feel for the splendid re- 
sistance offered by all ranks of our 
army under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

Many among us now are tired. To 
those I would say that victory will 
belong to the side which holds out the 
longest. The French army is moving 
rapidly and in great force to our sup- 
port. There is no other course open to 
us but to fight it out. 

Every position must be held to the 
last man. There must be no retire- 
ment. With our backs to the wall and 
believing in the justice of our cause 
each one of us must fight to the end. 
The safety of our homes and the free- 
dom of mankind depend alike upon the 
conduct of each one of us at this criti- 
cal moment. 
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It will be remem- 
= psec of bered that when 

Finland declared 
her independence of Russia she ap- 
pealed to other nations for arms, food 
and recognition. The Scandinavian and 
Central Powers and France acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Finnish 
republic, but England and America 
were rather reluctant to take any posi- 
tive action lest it should offend the 
Russian Government, which was sup- 
porting the Red Guards or Bolsheviki 
of Finland. Germany, however, was 
hindered by no such scruples, and not 
only supplied the Finnish Government 
with arms, but sent back the Finns 
who had volunteered to fight Russia in 
the.German ranks. Besides this, a Ger- 
man force was landed at Eckero on the 
Aland Islands, altho these had been 
occupied by Sweden. From here they 
were marched across the ice of the 
Gulf of Bothnia to Abo on the Finland 
main. Joining there the Finnish White 
Guard under General Mannerheim, with 
the German troops under General von 
der Goltz, the combined forces moved 
eastward toward the capital. As their 
line of march was not far from the sea 
the German navy, skirting the coast 
as close as the ice permitted, could 
give them aid, and more troops were 
landed from German transports at 
Hango, half way to Helsingfors. Other 
German forces were landed at Loviza, 
east of Helsingfors, so the capital was 
attacked on all sides. The Red Guard, 
assisted by many women, put up a vig- 
orous resistance, but were no match 
for German generalship. Several thou- 
sand prisoners and a large amount of 
booty were taken with the city. The 
White Guard is reported to have shot 
all the Russians captured, as well as 
the leaders of the Finnish Reds. In the 
fight for Cammerfors 2000 of the Red 
Guard are said to have been killed and 
8000 made prisoners. 

The German army is still advancing 
eastward along the railroad leading to 
Petrograd. Another expedition has 
been sent northward, with a view, it 
seems, of seizing the new Russian har- 
bor of Pola on the Arctic Ocean. The 
railroad leading to this port is being 
defended by British and American en- 
gineers and marines in codéperation 
with the Red Guard or Bolsheviki. 


The revelation of the 
fact that represen- 
tatives of Austria 
and of France and England had met to 
discuss peace terms was followed this 
week by a still more astonishing dis- 
closure, the publication of a letter 
written March 31, 1917, and signed by 
the Emperor of Austria in which he 
concedes many of the points for which 
the Allies are contending. The publica- 
tion of this document has already led 
to the resignation of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, Count Czer- 
nin, and even caused talk of the ab- 
dication of the Emperor. The letter, 
which we publish below, is addrest 
to Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, elder 
brother of Empress Zita of Austria. 
He and his brother Prince Fran- 
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IN 1918—THE SAME SPOT 
These photographs, taken from an aeroplane, bring out graphically the devastation that is being 
wrought in France today. Artillery fire has swept this village into a shell-churned mass of debris 
thru which the line of what was formerly a highroad is barely discernible. There is no trace left 
of the big chateau, prominent in the center of the photograph above, nor of the farmhouses and 
cottages around it 


cis Xavier, offered their services to 
France at the outbreak of the war, 
but were debarred by the law of 
the French Republic prohibiting mem- 
bers of the former royal families 
of France from entering the French 
army. But the two princes entered the 
Belgian service and so distinguished 
themselves by their bravery in the de- 
fense of Ypres that they were admitted 
to the French service and are now in 
Morocco. 

The Emperor’s letter is said to have 
been conveyed thru the Duchess of 
Parma, mother of Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria and of Prince Sixtus. It was 
promptly referred by the latter to 
President Poincaré and is now given to 
the press by Premier Clemenceau in 
support of his assertion to Count Czer- 
nin that “a personage of much higher 
rank” than Count Revertata had initi- 
ated negotiations. 


The Austrian and German press give 
various explanations and denials. They 
call the letter forged, falsified, gar- 
bled, mistranslated and the like. The 
Emperor of Austria in a telegram to 
the German Emperor says of it: 

The French Premier, driven into a cor- 
ner, is endeavoring to escape from the net 
in which he has entangled himself by piling 
up more and more untruth, and he does not 
hesitate to make the completely false state- 
ment that I recognized that France had a 
just claim to the reacquisition to Alsace- 
Lorraine. I disavow this assertion with in- 
dignation. 

At the moment when Austro-Hungarian 
eannon are thundering jointly with German 
cannon on the western front it hardly needs 
proof that I am fighting for these provinces, 
and I am ready to continue fighting exactly 
as if it were a question of defending my 
own land. 


It will be noted that Emperor Charles 
does not repudiate the alleged letter 
altogether, but confines his denial to 
the interpretation of a single clause. 
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London Evening News 
THE RISING SUN 
English comment on Japan’s police work 


Even as we have it in the English trans- 
lation we can see that the words might 
be interpreted to mean: “I will sup- 
port France’s claims regarding Alsace- 
Lorraine if these are just,” or “in so 
far as these are just,” in reference to 
the fact that France has a better eth- 
nological, linguistic and historic claim 
to certain parts of the disputed terri- 
tory on the left of the Rhine than to 
others. It will be also noted by the 
reader that the Emperor does not now 
deny that he favored making some 
concessions in this direction, but he 
merely refers to the obvious fact that 
his cannon are now employed in the de- 
fense of these provinces against the 
French. 

It is now said that it was at the in- 
stigation of Emperor Charles that the 
Pope made his peace proposals and that 
the Clericals of the German Reichstag 
joined with the Socialists in the peace 
resolution of July 19 which President 
Wilson recently commended. Count 
Czernin, who evidently sympathized 
with his sovereign in his desire for 
peace, has been markedly courteous in 
his references to the President and 
has profest acceptance to his condi- 
tions of a permanent peace. The re- 
moval of Count Czernin probably means 
that Austria, like Germany, has now 
passed under the dominance of the mil- 
itarist party. 


The disclosure of 
the active person- 
al participation of 
the Emperor of Austria in the peace 
negotiations which were going on last 
year is an event in the diplomatic field 
as important as the Hindenburg drive 
in the military field. It justifies the pol- 
icy of President Wilson, which was at 
the time harshly criticized by his po- 
litical opponents, in making a distinc- 
tion between Austria and Germany and 
in adopting a conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the former and postponing a 
declaration of war against Austria as 
long as possible. 

The letter of the Emperor Charles 
is of such significance that we print it 
entire as it was given out by the 
French Government: 

My Dear Srxtus—The end of the third 


year of this war, which has brought so 
much mourning and grief into the world, 


Emperor Charles’s 
Peace Letter 


Passing Show, London 
FANCY MEETING YOU! 
to protect Siberia from “Burglar Bill” 


approaches. All the peoples of my empire 
are more closely united than ever in the 
common determination to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the monarchy at the cost even 
of the heaviest sacrifices. 

Thanks to their union, with the gener- 
ous coéperation of all nationalities, my em- 
pire and monarchy have succeeded in re- 
sisting the gravest assaults for nearly three 
years. Nobody can question the military ad- 
vantages secured by my troops, particularly 
in the Balkans. 

France, on her side, has shown force, re- 
sistance, and dashing courage which are 
magnificent. We all unreservedly admire 
the admirable bravery, which is traditional 
to her army, and the spirit of sacrifice of 
the entire French people. 

Therefore it is a special pleasure to me 
to note that, altho for the moment adver- 
saries, no real divergence of views or aspir- 
ations separates many of my empire from 
France, and that I am justified in hoping 
that my keen sympathy for France, joined 
to that which prevails in the whole mon- 
archy, will forever avoid a return of the 
state of war, for which no responsibility 
can fall on me. 

With this in mind, and to show in a 
definite manner the reality of these feelings, 
I beg you to convey privately and unoffi- 
cially to President Poincaré that I will sup- 
port by every means, and by exerting all 
my personal influence with my allies, 
France’s just claims regarding Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Belgium should be entirely reéstablished 
in her sovereignty, retaining entirely her 
African possessions without prejudice to 
the compensations she should receive for 
the losses she has undergone. 

Serbia should be reéstablished in her sov- 
ereignty and, as a pledge of our good-will, 
we are ready to assure her equitable nat- 
ural access to the Adriatic, and also wide 
economic concessions in Austria-Hungary. 
On her side, we will demand, as primordial 
and essential conditions, that Serbia cease 
in the future all relation with, and sup- 
press every association or group whose po- 
litical object aims at the disintegration of 
the monarchy, particularly the Serbian po- 
litical society, Narodni Ochrana; that Ser- 
bia loyally and by every means in her 
power prevent any kind of political agita- 
tion, either in Serbia or beyond her fron- 
tiers, in the er pan direction, and give 
assurances thereof under the guarantee of 
the Entente Powers. 

The events in Russia compel me to re- 
serve my ideas with regard to that country 
until a legal definite Government is estab- 
lished there. 

Having thus laid my ‘ideas clearly before 
you, I would ask you in turn, after consult- 
ing with these two powers, to lay before me 
the opinion first of France and England, 
with a view thus to preparing the ground 
for an understanding on the basis of which 
official preliminary negotiations could be 
— up and reach a result satisfactory 
to all. 

Hoping that thus we will soon be able 
together to put a limit to the sufferings of 


‘ so many millions of men and families now 


plunged in sadness and anxiety, I beg to 
assure you of my warmest and most broth- 
erly affection. CHARLES. 


The convention of 
Irishmen of all 
parties except the 
Sinn Fein, which met at Dublin on 
July 25 to devise a form of self-gov- 
ernment for Ireland, has come to the 
conclusion of its labors, but is unable 
to report an agreement. There is not 
even a majority recommendation of a 
plan to present, but merely a narrative 
of proceedings and the votes which the 
several proposals received. Even this 
formal report, without any recom- 
mendations, was carried only by a 
vote of 44 to 29, and appended .to it 
are two minority reports of protest, 
one from the Ulster and one from the 
Nationalist side. Still, the chairman, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, is able to say 
that “Notwithstanding the difficulties 
wherewith we were surrounded, a 
larger measure of agreement has been 
reached upon the principle and details 
of Irish self-government than has ever 
yet been attained.” 

It seems that the Nationalists were 
earnestly desirous of reaching an 
agreement and made concession after 
concession to their opponents. In many 
of their compromise proposals they 
received the support of the Southern 
Unionists and the Labor representa- 
tives, but the nineteen Ulster members 
were unalterably opposed to any 
scheme of Home Rule that included 
Ulster and they usually voted as a 
block against every clause. The atti- 
tude of Ulster is thus exprest in the 
minority report of this faction: 

The discussions proved beyond doubt that 
the aim of the Nationalists is to establish 
a Parliament in Ireland which would be 
practically free from effective control by 
the Imperial Parliament. It is only neces- 
sary to draw attention to modern political 
movements to realize the unwisdom of es- 
tablishing within the United Kingdom two 
Parliaments having coequal powers. All 
other countries have fought against this dis- 
integration policy. 

Failing any evidence of an approach to 
the narrowing of our differences, and in 
view of the new demands of the National- 
ists, we were finally forced to declare that 
Ulster is unable to participate in any 
scheme of self-government for Ireland. We 
cannot overlook the strong probability that 
the controlling force of such would today 
be the Republican, or Sinn Fein, party, 
which is openly and aggressively hostile to 
Great Britain and the empire. 

Had we thought that a majority of the 
convention intended to demand not the sub- 
ordinate powers of previous home rule bills, 
but what is tantamount to full national in- 
dependence, we would not have agreed to 
enter the convention. 

On the other hand, the attitude of 
the Nationalists.may be inferred from 
these three quotations: 

It looked as tho the gravity of the times. 
the principles of freedom, for which the 
allied nations claimed to stand, the wide- 
spread desire for a settlement thruout the 
Dominions and among our American kin- 
dred and the disastrous consequences of fur- 
ther conflict and disunion might bring about 
a spontaneous resolve among all the dele- 
gates to establish our country as a free and 
contented nation within the empire. 

We regard Ireland as a nation of eco- 
nomic unity. Self-government does not exist 
where those nominally entrusted with the 
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affairs of government have not control of 
the fiscal and economic policy. 

Any attempt to impose conscription upon 
a nation without its sanction is utterly im- 
politic and unjust and bound to end in dis- 
aster. 


Because of the failure of 
Hqme Rute the Irish Convention to 
Proposals come to any agreement 
the report contains no definite plan, 
but the proposals which received a ma- 
jority vote are likely to be made a 
basis of a bill to be presented to Par- 
liament in lieu of the Home Rule act 
now on the statute book. These pro- 
posals carried in most cases by votes 
of about 48 to 19, that is, against the 
solid Ulster vote, provide for the fol- 
lowing form of government: 

The Irish Parliament to consist of 
a Senate and House of Commons. The 
Senate, designed to represent various 
classes and interests instead of vari- 
ous localities, is to be composed of 
one Lord Chancellor, four bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church, two bish- 
ops of the Church of Ireland, one rep- 
resentative of the General Assembly, 
three Lord Mayors, of Dublin, Belfast 
and Cork; fifteen peers resident in 
Ireland, elected by peers resident in 
Ireland; eleven persons nominated by 
Lord Lieutenant, fifteen representa- 
tives of commerce and industry, four 
representatives of labor, one for each 
province; eight representatives of 
county councils, two for each prov- 
ince. Total, sixty-four. 

In the House of Commons forty per 
cent of the membership is guaranteed 
to Ulster, and this extra representation 
cannot be reduced except by three- 
fourths majority of both houses. 

The Irish Parliament is to have no 
power to make laws on the Crown and 
its succession, the making of peace and 
war, army and navy, treaties and for- 
eign relations, dignities and titles of 
honor, control of harbors for military 
and naval purposes, coinage, etc. 

There are special prohibitions 
against interfering with religious 
equality, with Free Masons, and with 
Trinity College and Queens Univer- 
sity. 

Ireland is to be represented in the 
British House of Commons by forty- 
two members, who will have the right 
to vote on all matters. 

The question of customs—the chief 
bone of contention in the convention 
—is postponed for consideration after 
but within seven years after the war. 


The mills of Congress 
= have been grinding ex- 
Washington ceeding fine, but no im- 
portant product came forth during the 
past week. Hearings on the Admin- 
istration bill for the conservation and 
use of the water power resources of the 
United States continued on the House 
side. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
concluded its hearings on the activities 
of the German-American Alliance, and 
recommended to the Senate that the 
charter of that organization be revoked. 
The disloyalty bill continued to be a 
topic of debate. Much to the relief of 
thousands of Government employees the 
conference committee on the bill regu- 


lating salaries agreed not to increase 
the hours of work, and raised the limit 
of those due to receive increases in pay 
to reach the $2500 class. Disagreements 
between House and Senate on the so- 
called sabotage bill persisted. A House 
committee favorably reported an Ad- 
ministration measure designed to make 
the United States independent of the 
world during war time by encouraging 
the production of ores, metals and min- 
erals which in the past have been large- 
ly imported. Under the terms of this 
bill the Government not only conserves 
or controls the development of the raw 
materials, but regulates the supply, dis- 
tribution, and if necessary, the prices 
of the materials involved. Money for 
the housing of new Government em- 
ployees is nearly in sight, and the dis- 
position of Congress appears to be fa- 
vorable to the concrete ship proposition, 
of which more will be heard later. Fifty 
millions is the total requested by the 
Shipping Board. 


The Apparently Congress 
Sabotage Bill has decided against 

the proposition which 
was at one time seriously advanced, to 
enact legislation preventing peaceful 
strikes during war time. The “sabo- 
tage” bill, as it has been termed, con- 
tains a provision declaring that who- 
ever “with intent to injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or 
any associate nation in preparing for 
or carrying on the war, shall conspire 
to prevent the erection or production of 
such war premises, war material, or 
war utilities, shall,” be subject to a 
heavy penalty. 

President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor described this sec- 
tion as legislation “making participa- 
tion in a strike an offense,” and declared 
further: “You may make the stoppage 
of work unlawful, but you cannot thus 
prevent it; instead you will only make 
men lawbreakers as well as strikers. I 
warn Congress not to commit the devil- 
try and folly of enacting such a law.’”” 

The advocates of the provision thus 
attacked quoted during the debate in 


the Senate a report made on a report 
by the National Industrial Conference 


- Board in which the waste to production 


arising from strikes was statistically 
set forth. As a result of 1156 strikes, 
283,402 men were made idle, and a total 
of 6,285,519 days-of production was lost 
to industry. Senator Sherman of IIli- 
nois declared after the reading of these 
figures: . 


Not even the magnificent industrial re- 
sources of the American people can stand 
a loss of that kind any more than we can 
stand dumping steel billets or armor plate 
into the Atlantic Ocean and say we can 
keep up our resources indefinitely with a 
waste of that kind. Man power is just as 
important industrially as it is in a mili- 
tary sense, 


Speaking on behalf of Mr. Gompers, 
Senator Hollis of New Hampshire sum- 
marized the labor side of the case in 
these words: 


It has been my fear all winter and al) 
the spring that the Senate would take some 
such action as was taken yesterday; that 
it, adopt some law that might be construed 
by a court somewhere to prevent peaceful 
strikes. If we could prevent strikes by leg- 
islation, if we could make labor more eff 
cient by statute, that would be a very easy 
solution of the problem; but the only thing 
that the laboring men have with which to 
improve their condition is their refusal to 
work and their ability to unite for that pur- 
pose, for it is easy for any one to see that 
the single laborer has no power against 
aggregated capital. It is only when labor 
has the same right to organize and enforce 
its views that it can stand up against capi- 
tal. . Strikes can not be successful 
unless they are heartily backed by public 
opinion; and as soon as there is anything 
lawless about a strike, the better element, 
which controls public opinion, will make 
the strike unsuccessful. 

Conscription of labor in order to win 
the war is the solution offered by Sen- 
ator Fall of New Mexico and by former 
Speaker Cannon. 


The tendency toward 
one-man administration 
of affairs in war time 
found another illustration last week in 
the creation of the office of director 
general of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and the appointment of 
Charles M. Schwab, steel maker and 
ship maker, chairman of the board of 
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MORE MEN FOR OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
A Navigation and Marine Engineering School has been established at the Seaman’s Institute in 
New York by the United States Shipping Board for the purpose of qualifying men as officers 
for our new merchant marine 
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directors of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, to the new post. Incidental- 
ly, this appointment is the first des- 
ignation in the tangled shipping situ- 
ation which has not grown out of in- 
ternal friction. An indication of what 
was in the mind of the Administration 
in securing the services of Mr. Schwab 
may be gathered from this quotation 
of an official statement: 

“The carrying forward of the con- 
struction work in the 130 shipyards 
now in operation is so vast that it re- 
quires a reinforcement of the ship- 
building organization thruout the 
country.” 

Almost without a headline of prom- 
inence, the Government’s announcement 
that it was taking over the coastwise 
shipping lines was issued in a procla- 
mation by the President, and at mid- 
night on the night of April 12 the deed 
was done. It means the addition of more 
than sixty vessels with an average ton- 
nage of 3500 to the coast carrying busi- 
ness, and consequently an increase in 
coastal tonnage now under government 
control to the total of 400,000. 

A few days later the Government 
also took over the Erie Canal. The Di- 
rector General of Railways announced 
the intention to build a fleet of barges 
to be operated by the Government 
thru the canal from the Great Lakes 
to the Hudson River and down to New 
York. It is expected that other inland 
waterways, such as the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, the Black Warrior 
River in Alabama, and several Atlan- 
tic Coast waterways, will be taken over 
soon for operation in codrdination 
with the railways. 


In spite of sporadic 
outbursts, chiefly in 
Congress, the events 
of the past week apparently indicate a 
genuine meeting of minds on the part 
of representatives of capital and labor, 
which meeting of minds is hailed by 
those who are in close touch with what 
is actually being accomplished as a long 
step forward toward winning the war. 
At the sixth annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held at Chicago, this note was 
repeatedly struck. Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton, head of the national service sec- 
tion of the United States Shipping 
Board, commenting on the coming to- 
gether of these diverse interests under 
the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, declared: “I want to see a part- 
nership cemented between these men 
which I trust will never be broken 
asunder when times of peace come.” 

The same week was made notable by 
two official pronouncements on the so- 
called labor shortage. Both emanate 
from the Department of Labor, where 
a newly created employment service 
and public service reserve are at work 
organizing the machinery of the dis- 
tribution of labor. 

William E. Hall, director of the 
public service reserve, made public 
a statement to the effect that the 
reports of a scarcity of men to build 
ships is “exaggerated,” and that up 
to date more than 260,000 me- 


The So-called 
Labor Shortage 


chanics have been enrolled for ship- 
yard work. These men are being sup- 
plemented by fresh recruits either from 
training schools established by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, or by 
workers from allied trades in which 
employment is slack. 

The other pronouncement comes from 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Post, and is by far the most vigorous 
and radical analysis of the farm labor 
“shortage” which has come from a Gov- 
ernment official in a long time. Part of 
this statement is as follows: — 


The American farmer is the victim of 
publicity. So many people have been crying 
that there is a great shortage of labor that 
the farmer is beginning to believe it him- 
self. Two-thirds of the farm labor shortage 
is imaginary and the other third can be 
remedied. Careful surveys by agents of the 
Department of Labor indicate that outside 
of truck gardens there is no shortage at 
present except in the South. Truck gardeners 
have been subjected to unusual hardship by 
Government contractors, who have enticed 
laborers from surrounding farms to nearby 
cities instead of bringing them in from more 
distant points, where there are large re- 
serves of idle men. 

It is true that there is a shortage of 
experienced farm help in many sections. 

















Providence Sunday Journal 
MAKE IT A BUMPER CROP 


There are, however, enough idle men in the 
cities to fill the gaps. Why, then, do they 
not go to the farms? The chief causes are 
low farm wages and poor working condi- 
tions. It is significant in the states where 
wages average $50 to $70 per month there 
is no shortage of farm help. The shortage 
reports come from the states which pay $15 
to $40 per month. The degree of shortage 
varies with the lowness of the wage. Never 
in history have prices for farm products 
been so high. Many farmers claim that even 
at present prices they are not making 
money. Be that as it may, any agreement 
which applies to the farmer applies to the 
farm hand also. If the farmer himself com- 
plains of living conditions when his market 
prices are doubled, he can not expect his 
employees to exist on the same old wage. 

The Government is prepared to assist the 
farmer to the limit of its power. Up to the 
first of the year forty-seven farm labor 
offices had been established by the Labor 
Department. Seventy-eight more have been 
added. Farm labor specialists are already 
on the ground in forty-four out of the forty- 
eight states. All third and fourth class post 
offices have been authorized to act as farm 
labor offices and daily newspapers and com- 
mercial organizations have been asked to 
establish farm labor offices under the United 
States Employment Service. The Labor De- 
partment has solved the problem of labor 
for shipyards. It is prepared to deal simi- 
larly with the problem of farm labor. It is 
prepared to protect the farmer against the 


inroads of the Government contractor which 
sweep small areas bare of workers. If the 
farmer will do his part the Government 
will do its part. 


The Secretary of War has 
pres aie returned from the battle- 

atetece front to make an eminent- 
ly satisfactory report to the American 
people of the way in which America’s 
boys are bearing themselves over there. 
Mr. Baker has this to say: 

Any man who goes to France will have 
an increasing sense of admiration for the 
magnitude, the thoroness, and the speed 
with which the American Army has done 
its work; and by that, of course, I refer 
chiefly to its organization of means of 
communications, lines of supply, its ware- 
houses and distributing facilities, the 
schools organized for the training of the 
special arms and the special officers. You 
get the impression of the American Army 
in France as a beehive of the most ener- 
getic people, and everybody is doing his job 
with enthusiasm and success. They know 
no hours and no limitations on labor; the 
question is to get the most done possible. 
and the amount done is an amazing story. 

The condition of our soldiers in France 
is a thing that I am very happy to have an 
opportunity to tell in the widest possible 
way. Qur boys are well physically—big. 
strong, robust and healthy—and they are 
well in every other way. Their spirits are 
high, their behavior is most admirable, their 
relations with the French people and the 
French soldiers, and the British soldiers to 
the extent I saw of them, were cordial and 
sympathetic. The healthfulness and whole- 
someness about the American Army over 
there is perfectly splendid. 

Every one will be glad to hear it, 
altho it is just what we all expected. 
Mr. Baker does not say so, but it is 
probable, and devoutly to be hoped, that 
he comes back impressed with the con- 
viction that we must send more and 
more of the same brand of American 
manhood and that speedily. 


A special election 
— — was held last week 

in thirty-eight 
cities of New York State under the 
local option law. Twenty of the cities 
voted to banish liquor selling from 
their borders and eighteen declined to 
do so. The municipalities which have 
turned “dry” are Auburn, Batavia, 
Binghamton, Canandaigua, Corning, 
Cortland, Elmira, Fulton, Gloversville, 
Hornell, Ithaca, Jamestown, Johns- 
town, Middletown, Norwich, Oneida, 
Oneonta, Plattsburg, Salamanca, Wa- 
tertown. They have an aggregate pop- 
ulation of 375,000. The largest among 
them were Binghamton with a popula- 
tion of 54,000, Elmira with a popula- 
tion of 40,000, and Jamestown with a 
population of 38,000. Women voted in 
large numbers in all of the communi- 
ties. 

The result of the election was doubt- 
less somewhat disappointing to the 
advocates of prohibition, who had 
hoped that the rising tide of sentiment 
against the liquor traffic, reinforced 
by the vote of the new women citi- 
zens, would bring success all along the 
line. 

But it must have been more of a 
disappointment to the advocates of 
the liquor traffic, for the result means 
a net loss to them in twenty cities, and 
merely a maintenance of the status quo 
in the other eighteen. 

















The most important vessel in the war against U-boats is the large and fast destroyer 


THE OBVIOUS ANSWER 


This is the eleventh message from the United States Government to the 


American People. 


Presented each week in The Independent by George Creel, 


Chairman of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


66 HERE are other ways of kill- 
ing a dog besides choking it 
to death with melted butter” 
—altho this antique fact seems 

to have been overlooked by many of the 

critics of America’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

There are other ways of defeating 
the German submarine menace besides 
building more ships than the U-boat can 
sink. One obvious way is to build more 
ships that can sink the U-boats. And 
when America’s measures of defense 
against the submarine menace are be- 
ing considered, it is not enough to com- 
plain—as most of our domestic critics 
have complained—that we are not chok- 
ing the dog to death with defenseless 
merchant marine. 

When Congress declared war against 
Germany, there were only a certain 
number of shipyards in this country. 
There was only a certain amount of 
material for shipbuilding and skilled 
labor to use it. More important, there 
were only a limited number of plants 
for the production of marine engines 
and all the machinery and fittings nec- 
essary to transform an empty hull into 
a ship. If these yards, and this labor, 
and these plants had all been devoted 
to the building of a merchant marine, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation would 
have had little to worry about, and the 
domestic critics of our shipbuilding 
program would have been bewailing 
the fact that we were trying to build 
more ships than the submarines could 
sink, instead of building ships to sink 
submarines. 

Obviously, the Government did a wise 
thing in devoting much of the imme- 
diate shipping resources of the country 
to an offensive movement against the 
U-boat. But how wise that program is, 
and how large it is, and what a strain 
it has put upon the shipbuilding facili- 
ties of the nation, seems to have been 
overlooked by the writers who are call- 
ing upon America to “wake up to the 
submarine menace.” 

Consider the one fact that when the 
British navy went to war in July, 1914, 
it was the greatest sea force the world 
had ever seen; and that our regular 
navy now has 50,000 more men in it 
than the British regular navy had then. 


Or consider that since war was de- 
clared we have added to the navy 1275 
ships of all classes, aggregating 1,055,- 
115 tons. 

Or consider that we are building 
more American destroyers than there 
were in any two navies of the world 
when war began; that these boats, 
worth $2,000,000 each, with as great a 
horsepower as the battleships of the 
“Maine” class, used to take two years 
to build; that we are building them in 
eight months; and that we have 
launched one, two-thirds complete, in 
four months. 

To supplement the destroyers, we 
are building cruisers that are the lar- 
gest and speediest in the world, with 
the sole exception of the four British 
battle cruisers of the “Hood” type. 

When war was declared we had 123 
naval vessels building or authorized. 
We have since placed contracts for 950 
more, of which 100 are submarine chas- 
ers for one of our co-belligerents. We 
have taken over 109 interned German 
ships that had been so damaged the 
Germans boasted it would be impossi- 
ble to repair them before the war end- 
ed; and 39 of the largest of these ves- 
sels were repaired and in commission 
within six months. More than 700 pri- 
vately owned vessels have been taken 
over to be fitted for naval use. On ac- 
count of the demands upon steel con- 
struction, several hundred submarine 
chasers have been built of wood, and 
these are driven by three 200-horse- 
power gasoline engines, because it was 
found impossible to obtain steam-power 
plants for them rapidly enough. Many 
of these boats have crost the Atlantic 
in the stormiest weather and proved 
themselves superior to any other kind 
of wooden ship for work against the 
U-boat. The new Ford patrol boats, 
named the Eagles, are considerably 
larger than the submarine chasers; 
they correspond to the earlier destroy- 
ers. Included in the building program 
are more than 800 small boats, being 
built at navy yards and private yards. 
Altogether, there are already four times 
as many vessels in naval service as 
there were a year ago, and the number 
is growing constantly. 

Of all these, of course, the most im- 


portant in the U-boat war is the large 
and fast destroyer. At first, there was 
not a vacant way in the country upon 
which a destroyer could be built. In 
many yards, there was no ground for 
such a way. New keels have been laid 
where a few months ago there were 
swamps. New shops have been built for 
making forgings, for building boilers 
and engines, pumps, forced-draft blow- 
ers and every important part of ma- 
chinery equipment. Recently a destroyer 
was built, tested, put in commission and 
sent to sea within fifty-one weeks from 
the time its keel was laid. It steamed 
from a Pacific port, nosed thru the 
Panama Canal, and docked at an At- 
lantic port in ten days and a half. 

The reports from one detachment of 
destroyers show that in a six-month 
period the boats have been 3600 days 
at sea, that they have steamed more 
than a million miles in the war zone, 
that they have escorted 717 single ves- 
sels and 86 convoys, and that they have 
attacked 81 submarines. 

And the success of these boats in the 
war on the submarine has been deter- 
minative. Sir Eric Geddes _ reports: 
“Destruction of Allied shipping de- 
creases steadily. Destruction of German 
submarines steadily rises.” The U-boat 
no longer dares to come to the surface 
to attack merchant vessels with shell- 
fire. The destroyer compels it to attack 
with torpedoes. As soon as a periscope 
is sighted the destroyer goes after it 
full speed, and drops a powerful depth 
bomb. The submarine has to loose its 
torpedo, submerge and get away quick- 
ly. It has not time to take accurate aim. 
Consequently there has been a great 
increase in the number of vessels that 
are attacked and succeed in escaping. 

Formerly, the submarine sank fifty 
per cent of its victims fifty miles from 
land. Now less than one per cent of the 
ships are torpedoed beyond the fifty- 
mile limit. The submarine no longer 
dares to go hunting; it lies in wait 
where the sea-lanes converge. Conse- 
quently, it has become possible to save 
many vessels that are struck. And there 
is this further advantage that airplanes 
and small patrol boats can be used in 
these shore waters and are being used 
successfully. [Continued on page 173 
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HE old, fa- 
miliar po- 


WHAT OF CONGRESS ? 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


monsense_ stand- 
point,” wrote Mr. 





litical spec- 





tacle in 
which Congress 
blames the Ad- 
ministration for 
omissions and the 
Administration 
endeavors to 
place the blame 
back on Con- 
gress, shows 
signs of renewed 
activity. Certain 
it is that Con- 
gress is plenty 
free of its criti- 
cism of the Ex- 
ecutive— meaning 





Fuller in his fa- 








mous letter, which 
the organ of the 
National Voters’ 
League has just 
published entire. 
“I was somewhat 
fearful about my 
qualifications for 
undertaking the 
duties of a Con- 
gressman because 
of lack of polit- 
ical experience. I 
find that the du- 
ties I have fallen 
heir to as a Con- 
gressman are of 








by that term not 
only the President, but the entire exec- 
utive structure of the Government. 
Daily the sessions on the hill indicate 
that, now with Mr. Baker, now with 
Mr. Creel, now with alleged political 
appointments of officers, there is a dis- 
position to “throw rocks.” And the Ad- 
ministration cannot answer by hurling 
similar missiles in reply. Drawing its 
financial support from Congress, it 
must perforce sit by and explain, and 
explain again. 

But even in Congress itself there are 
symptoms which, logically diagnosed, 
lead one to the conclusion that it is 
realized by some few that the regen- 
erating and reorganizing hand of war 
has not been busy on Capitol Hill. I 
do not refer to the time expended in 
debate nor the delay in enacting legis- 
lation: Congress is a deliberative body 
and it must deliberate tho the function 
may seem unnecessary when there is 
pressing need for men, money, author- 
ity. I mean the machinery of Congress. 
This is as it always has been. Almost 
alone of the governmental institutions 
in Washington, the mechanism by 
which laws are proposed, considered, 
and acted upon remains ancient and 
out-of-date. None of the efficiency ex- 
perts whom it is the fashion to quote 
have succeeded in tampering here. Yet 
a handful or so of members are acutely 
aware of this situation, and if one lis- 
tens closely, one may hear faint sounds 
of rebellion and reformation. 

A little while ago Representative 
Alvan T. Fuller, an Independent mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, made public a 
letter addrest to the Speaker in which 
Mr. Fuller offered his resignation as a 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. Mr. 
Fuller’s reason for his action was that 
the committee was one of many in- 
active committees designed to give com- 
mittee assignments to members. “The 
public should know,” he wrote, “that 
Congress is overorganized with stand- 
ing committees that do no work, where- 
as the basis should be efficiency with 
the people getting full value for every 
bit of legislative machinery that exists. 
As it is now, these dead committees are 
nothing more than their chairmen, who 
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control whatever clerical and office per- 
quisites attach to each of them. Cer- 
tainly this is no time for such a condi- 
tion to exist and continue.” 

In the course of the little blaze which 
burst forth in the House upon this ac- 
tion, one member, whose name it is not 
necessary to publish, defended the 
“dead” committee system in spite of 
the recorded fact that he himself had 
been chairman of a similar institution, 
this chairmanship netting him, thru the 
device of employing his wife in the dou- 
ble capacity as private secretary and 
clerk of committee, something like 
$2700 a year beyond his salary. 

The spoils aspect of the situation is 
at once important and unimportant. 
Small perquisites sustain the momentum 
of beneficiaries of things as they are 
and prevent the advocates of things as 
they ought to be from securing a fair 
jury. Spoils makes a good talking point. 
Deeper than spoils is the system which 
years of accretion have built up in 
Congress—deeper than the roots of 
parties or individuals can reach. 


HIS system, described from the point 
of view of the present emergency, is 
one which has removed from Congress 
the. initiative in making legislation. 
This is not the theory, but it is the 
practise. Instead of being an assembly 
of collected statesmen, representative of 
the political and social thought of the 
four corners of the United States, Con- 
gress has become an institution thru 
which bills must be passed in order to 
receive the O. K. without which they 
are not legal. With very few exceptions, 
the important measures of the last few 
years neither originated in Congress 
nor were they fully comprehended by 
Congress. They were drawn in one of 
the executive departments and sent to 
Congress with a request that they pass. 
Congress radically changed certain of 
these bills, and in so far as it did that, 
it exercized its constitutional function. 
There was nothing illegal or unprece- 
dented in this action of the executive 
departments. The only criticism here 
made is that the situation is as it is. 
“I am a business man and accustomed 
to looking at these things from a com- 


an entirely dif- 
ferent nature than those I anticipated. 
When I meet any of my constitu- 
ents, they usually greet me with the 
expression, ‘My, but you must be busy 
down in Washington!’ Now I would like 
to be really busy, and I am mighty sure 
that if the proper spirit animated our 
present Congress, these needless com- 
mittees would be changed into real 
agencies for the service of the Govern- 
ment. Why could not some of these 
needless committees that never meet 
and that are occupying valuable room 
and employing secretaries and messen- 
gers that have no work to do be utilized 
for various useful purposes, such as in- 
specting camps, soliciting labor for 
shipyards, doing any one of the hun- 
dred and one things that the Govern- 
ment is in need of today? Instead of 
this, you and I know that two-thirds of 
our committees are useless, and, instead 
of being really busy, the majority of 
our congressmen down here are telling 
stories and practising up to see who can 
spit the farthest.” 

It does not altogether answer such 
questions as these to say that Congress 
has always been open to criticism. So 
has the red tape of the War Depart- 


-ment and of every other Circumlocution 


Office. Nor does it answer the question 
for a Republican to charge or a Demo- 
crat to boast that in the main Congress 
has done what the President and pre- 
sumably therefore the Nation has asked 
it to do. Still with these answers there 
remains an uneasy feeling that Con- 
gress has not measured up. 

What Mr. Fuller, the Voters’ League, 
and those who have long hoped for a 
simplification and democratization of 
Congress are feeling keenly in this hour 
when every ounce of energy counts so 
tremendously, is that Congress has 
grown into an institution measured by 
which the War Department in its worst 
days was modern and up-to-date. Be- 
cause of the burden of clumsy processes, 
Congress does not possess the power to 
gather together and itself focus the 
forces of public opinion and thought. 
Congress is not creative. When the 
pressure of public opinion becomes. 
great, Congress finds the public’s 
spokesmen [Continued on page 165 
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OUR WOMEN OVER THERE 


In the six branches of war service represented on this page women 
receive official recognition and wear a uniform authorized by the 
United States Government. The enlistment is for service overseas 


IN THE MEDICAL CORPS 
Dr. Mary Lapham (at the left) 
is in France with a medical unit 
of the American Women’s Hos- 
pital. The question of giving com- 
missions to women in the Medi- 
. cal Corps is under discussion 


A RED CROSS DIRECTOR 
Both nurses and directors of the 
American Red Cross wear an 
official uniform with the distinc- 
tive head dress. Mrs. Robert 
Maclay (at the right) lately re- 
turned from France to lecture 









































Photographs from Press Illustrating 


THE Y. W. C. A. IN FRANCE 
Women working at canteen 
under the Y. W. C. A. wear an 
olive drab uniform similar to 
that of the Y. M. C. A. workers 
overseas, with a heavy dark 
green traveling cape. The enter- 
tainers cover their feminine fin- 
ery with a long uniform coat 


A UNITED STATES ARMY 
NURSE 
The dark blue uniform at the 
left is comparable in women’s 
war service to the infantry O. D. 
We cannot have too many 
nurses—their ranks need re- 
cruits now more than any other 
branch of women’s war work. 
The training required is two 
years for any overseas work 








THE SIGNAL CORPS 
NEEDS WOMEN 
Two units of telephone opera- 
tors have already been sent over 
as a part of the United States 
Army Signal Corps. This opera- 
tor is in uniform: dark blue 
suit and coat, stiff hat, insignia 


A CHAUFFEUR AT THE 





FRONT 
People have not always been in- 
clined to take seriously the 


smart, khaki-uniformed women 
who dash about New York driv- 
ing their own cars. But the 
Women’s Motor Corps is mak- 
ing yood in France. Miss Caro- 
line Mountain (at the right) 
has been driving a supply truck 
for civilian relief in the war zone 
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IN COMMAND 
OF BATTLE- 

SHIPS 

Rear - Admiral 
Rodman is com- 
mander of the 
United States 
fleet of battle- 
ships. The cen- 
sor gives us lit- 
tle information 
now as to where 
they are or what 
they are doing 
The photograph 
at the right 
shows a line of 
five steaming 
out for battle 
maneuvers off 
the Atlantic 
Coast of the 
United States 
some months ago 


THE AMERICAN NAVY 
ON THE OTHER SIDE 


Vice-Admiral Sims (below) is in command 
of the American navy operating in Euro- 
pean waters. Under him in charge of special 
divisions are the four rear-admirals whose 
photographs are published on this page 





























































































FULL FIGHTING STRENGTH 
There are now more than one hundred and 
fifty vessels of our navy, not including a 
considerable number of submarine chasers, 
operating on the other side of the Atlantic. 
They carry over 35,000 men and officers. 
This number does not include the personnel 
of the troop ships, supply vessels, armed 
guards, signal men, radio men, etc. Our 
anti-submarine activities cover in war areas 
alone over 1,000,000 square miles of sea. 


“Enemy submarines have sunk but two 


American fighting wunits—the destroyer 
“Jacob Jones” and the yacht “Alcedo” 


ON SPECIAL DUTY 
Rear-Admiral Dunn (at the left) com- 
mands a special branch of American naval 
operations under Admiral Sims. But in- 
formation as to what it is or where it is the 
censor does not yet permit to be published 


IN SOUTHERN WATERS 
Our navy in the south is under command 
of Rear-Admiral Niblack (at the right) 


ress suustrating 
OFF THE 
COAST OF 
FRANCE 
The ships thar 
accomplish the 
transportation 
of American 
troops and sup- 
plies to the bat- 
tle - front in 
France are un- 
der the direction 
there of Rear- 
Admiral Wilson 
of the United 
States Navy. 
His command 
extends also to 
uny United 
States naval 
operations car- 
ried on off the 
coast of France 
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@ Sale 6 Rabat SENDING FORWARD FRENCH RESERVES 


On April 18 dispatches announced the arrival of great French reserves of artillery and men to back the British line. These heavy guna, 
mounted on railroad cars, were brought up. The aerial photograph shows them here stationed behind the third line of trenches 


© Kadel 4 Herbert THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


Once more the men of France are making good the slogan of the first great battle of the war. These poilus, fighting. at close range 
to repulse the enemy, were photographed during an actual attack. In the foreground are the rifle and helmet of a wounded man 
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WHERE FRANCE RECEIVES HER OWN 


The Story of Evian, the Gateway from Captivity to Freedom 


VIAN - Les- 





Bains, on 

Lake Gene- 

va, used to 
be the most expen- 
sive watering-place 
in all France. The 
baths are different 
now. 
In the park of the 
once fashionable 
Casino there are 
two great wooden 
bath-houses—sheds 
in a palace gar- 
den. One of these 
is the jolliest spot 
in France. There 
the small boys who 
have been sent 
back to France by 
the Germans, out 
of the occupied 





hausted, and the 
children, those 
from whom Ger- 
many can no long- 
er extract an 
hour’s work. Two 
trains pull into 
Evian every day, 
carrying alto 
gether a thousand 
or twelve hundred 
people. They are 
due to arrive at 
4:48 in the morn- 
ing and 4:08 in 
the afternoon, and 
with every train 
the same ceremony 
of welcome is re- 
peated.* 

At the station are 
eight big American 
Red Cross ambu- 








towns in the north, 
behind the Ger- 


I'he Red Cross has a group of hospitals to take care of the children who 


lances, to carry 
the old, the infirm 





man lines, splash 
and shout and 
laugh themselves 
back into French 
boyhood. 

The boys, rang- 
ing in age from 
three to thirteen, 
are admitted to the 
baths in squads of 
twelve. For even 
the smallest the 
“mothering” is 
done by three big 
poilus in sopping 
overalls—and there 
are probably not 
three kinder, gen- 
tler soldiers in all 
the French army. 
They undress the 
little fellows who 
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and the babies. Six 
trumpeters blare a 
welcome. They are 
drest, with that 
delicate tact which 
makes France 
what it is, in the 
old army uniform 
that was familiar 
to these exiles 
when they left 
France, tho it has 
since been aban- 
doned. 

The women and 
the old men and 
the children shout 
—with a quaver in 
the voice but a 
great gladness in 
the heart — “Vive 
la France!” One’s 
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can’t manage it for 
themselves, bathe 
them, and then accomplish the almost 
unbelievable task of getting them back 
into their complicated clothes. 

They are a little timid about entering 
the bath-house, these youngsters who 
have felt the brutal hand of the enemy 
for three years or more, but when they 
get within range of the racket that is 
being made by the boys actually in the 
baths they begin to grin. By the time 
the friendly poilu has shouted a hearty, 
if meaningless “Allez-oop!” to them and 
showed them where to put their clothes 
and pushed them under the warm show- 
ers with a big slippery piece of soap, 
they are quite ready to make a joyful 
noise themselves. 

In the midst of the noisy splashing 
fun, the master of the bath blows a 
whistle, the showers stop, and the boys 
are herded into a dressing room where 
they dry themselves in gaudy flannel 
gowns and then put on their own 
clothes, which have been disinfected in 
hot steam in the meantime. 
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An officer “permissionaire” finds his children who have been kept in Germany two years 


The boys are only part of the army 
that comes back thru Luxemburg and 
Germany and Switzerland—an army of 
the old, the infirm, the wasted and ex- 

















A vestiaire under the Red Cross furnishes 
clothes for the whole family if necessary 


heart thumps. 
These folks are 
French, and France receives them with 
joy. They are homeless; they may be 
sent to strange corners of France; they 
will be lonely, perhaps they will be in 
want; but for the moment their cup 
is full. 

They stream up the street to the 
Casino, not so gay as it used to be, but 
infinitely happier. There, after a simple 
meal is served, the mayor, silk-hatted 
and in full evening dress, whether it is 
early morning or tea-time, makes a for- 
mal little speech of welcome. He tells 
the refugees, always with the same 
earnestness, that they are truly soldiers 
of France, and that their moral resist- 
ance to the invader has been a victory 
for the Patrie. 

Then they sing. They sing the “Mar- 
seillaise.” Some weep. Some pray. But 
they sing. And if you have heard them 
sing you do not forget it. 

There is a wonderful card-index in 
what used to be the music room. More 
than a million cards are filed there 
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—three hundred thousand 
recording the repatriated 
who have already passed 
thru Evian, eight hundred 
thousand carrying the 
names of refugees still 
looked for. 

Their relatives write for 
news of them, and thru the 
card index these letters of 
inquiry and the addresses 
they carry—each a prom- 
ise of shelter or aid—are 
instantly accessible when 
the refugees do come back. 

So there they go, these 
six or seven hundred new- 
comers in their own coun- 
try, some of them to find 
friendly messages, and 





In the first two weeks it 
detected and segregated ten 
cases of: diphtheria, forty 
of measles, fifteen of chick- 
en-pox and seven of scarlet 
fever. 

Before the Red Cross be- 
gan its work two young- 
sters with diphtheria slipt 
thru Evian; one hundred 
and twenty cases and seven 
deaths in Lyons were trac- 
ed to those two! 

The Red Cross has a 
group of hospitals for the 
children. For the _ great 
mass of the _ repatriates 
there is a lonely future. 
Less than half have rela- 
tives to go to; the others 








some of them to find noth- 
ing. 

And after that they go to the baths, 
the disinfectors, and the disinsectors. 
From the baths they pass on to be 
examined, for they have not been too 
kindly treated, and many of them 
bring infection that would still fur- 
ther permanently wreck the health of 
France if they were sent at once into 
the interior of the country. 

To isolation hospitals go those with 
contagious diseases, to sanitaria the tu- 
berculous, to rest-homes the infirm, to 
convalescent homes those merely un- 
well, to special children’s hospitals the 
youngsters who are sick. 

The American Red Cross charges it- 
self particularly with the examination 
and care of the children. It has al- 
ready examined twelve thousand of 
them at its dispensary in the Casino. 








Americans, “da la stature formidable,” who 
serve under the American Ambulance, 
meet each train of repatriés at Evian 


must be quartered on 
France. ; 

By a system of exchange of informa- 
tion, the records of refugee families 
who come to Evian are passed on to 
the American Red Cross delegates scat- 
tered thruout the refugee zone, and so 
there will be for many of them at least 
wise and sympathetic care and assist- 
ance. 

From thirty to forty thousand of 
these refugees are temporarily de- 
pendent on the Red Cross for help and 
sustenance. 

The greater task belongs to France, 
the slow, hard task of reconstruction. 
France does what it can; but France 
cannot give them back their homes, 
or those who made the homes. Evian 
is a joyful place—but there can be 
very little joy for this generation in 
France. 
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These photographs are published thru the courtesy of “‘L’IUustration,”’ Paris 


They sing the “Marseillaise.’ Some weep. Some pray. 


But they sing. And if you have heard them you do not forget it 
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THE REPUBLIC OF COMMON SENSE 


Ninth message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
Through Education, of which The Independent is the official publication 


E say, “my home,” 

“my town,” “my 

country,” but we never say 

“my world.” Social organiza- 
tion has not extended beyond the na- 
tion; the term humanity represents a 
fine idealism but not a specific loy- 
alty. 

There have been mighty attempts to 
push forward to a super-nationalism, 
but so far all of these have been im- 
perialistic. Yet there has not been 
wanting in them a certain ideal quality. 
Under the ambitious aggression of Al- 
exander was the hope of imparting the 
Greek culture to the European world. 
Rome was no mere vulgar conqueror 
but believed that the pax romana would 
give to mankind a universal justice 
which it had never known. Napoleon, 
imperial egotist that he was, had a 
great vision of a new Europe rising 
from the old feudalism and in the Code 
Napoléon endeavored to achieve some 
unity of civilization. Even the frightful 
military aggression which menaces the 
world today is not without its idealistic 
quality, for the German genuinely be- 
lieves that the world needs his organ- 
izing power. 

All the imperialistic endeavors to 
unify men were wrecked upon the rock 
of a passionate affirmation of nation- 
alism. And the last will be wrecked there 
likewise. If it could be possible that we 
shall fall under the German might then 
our children would fight to be free; and 
if they should fail then their children 
would take up the struggle. The sub- 
mission of the world to the conqueror 
will never succeed. 

Yet stark nationalism is not satisfac- 
tory. Indeed the world had inevitably 
built up an internationalism of a cer- 


tain kind. There were not wanting" 


those who believed in that internation- 
alism as really effective even to the 
ending of war. One element in this was 
the internationalism of diplomacy. Am- 
bassadors interpreted the nations to 
one another, harmonized differences, 
concluded agreements. Formal treaties 
bound the nations to mutual action. Spe- 
cific conventions produced the Red 
Cross pledges and sought to safeguard 
the interests of neutrals and non- 
belligerents in war time. Indeed most 
international agreements were for war 
time, a kind of Marquis of Queensberry 
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BY THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


rules, yet such a great internationalism 
as the postal and telegraph service 
must not be overlooked. 

There was the internationalism of 
trade. A marvelous, intricate fabric of 
world credit had been organized. One 
could buy in New York a draft payable 
in the remotest parts of the globe. One 
could order goods from the far interior 
of Africa or of China. Business agents 
were sent to any spot on earth where 
trade could be carried on. It was 
thought that the world commerce was 
so complex that no nation would dare 
to disturb it by a war. 

There was the internationalism of 
science. We used the world phrase, “The 
Republic of Letters.” Did any one write 
a good book, did any one discover a 
new truth, did any one bring forth an 
invention?—these were the common 
property of all mankind. We said that 
the world of thinking men had become 
unified. 

There was the internationalism of 
labor. The extremer labor sentiment in- 
sisted that the worker in any land was 
a brother and the capitalist in any land 
was an enemy. Socialists declared that 
at the first hint of war the workers in 
every country would organize a gen- 
eral strike and make war impossible. 
The very word L’Internationale was a 
proclamation that patriotism was out- 
grown; indeed the I. W. W. in Amer- 
ica consistently refuses to vote, repu- 
diating country in the interests of man- 
kind. 


— had grown up that large body of 
practise and sentiment that may well 
be called the old internationalism. .All 
this came down with a crash in the 
summer of 1914. The Kaiser spoke the 
simple truth when he told our Ambas- 
sador that international law was no 
longer operative. The pirate is on the 
sea or beneath it; the Red Cross has 
ceased to be a pledge and has become 
a target; treaties are scraps of paper. 

The internationalism of science dis- 
appeared when the German Govern- 
ment showed that it could mobilize its 
scholars as easily as its soldiers. A 
quick telegram of command brought the 


signatures of the Ninety-three 
intellectuals to that document 
which will be an eternal disgrace to 
German scholarship. 

Trade shuddered and- shook itself, 
then adjusted itself to the new order of 
things and found it nearly possible to 
do “business as usual.” Socialism for 
one brief hour uttered its brave protest 
in Berlin against the iniquity of the 
Austrian note, then felt the iron grip 
upon its throat and fell silent. 

The old internationalism is dead. We 
look to the future and wonder what 
shall protect us from the terrible dan- 
gers that the mere national organiza- 
tion of society involves. We are led to 
reéxamine the value of the nation. Is 
it so supremely good that we may pay 
this awful price for it? Surely it is 
very good. 


tes nation is a great area of peace. 
It is marvelous to think of the 
vast stretch of country over which we 
Americans may travel, finding every- 
where our common tongue, our com- 
mon laws, our own ways of thinking 
and of doing things, in a word, our own 
folk. It is no small thing that the world 
has got so far along that a hundred 
millions of people may dwell together 
unarmed, peacefully pursuing their 
own ways, settling any differences in 
the courts of law. It means so much 
that we rejoice in patriotism and look 
with just suspicion on any man who 
undervalues it. 

But it is well to remember that, as 
the world is organized, patriotism is 
the privilege of the few. It is denied to 
the many or granted to them only upon 
sufferance. Patriotism is today a crime 
punishable by fine, imprisonment or 
death in Belgium, in Alsace-Lorraine. 
in Poland, in Bohemia, in Croatia, in 
Armenia, in Syria. If patriotism is 
permitted in the Scandinavian lands, in 
Holland, in Switzerland, in the Baltic 
provinces, it is because the high com- 
mand at Berlin is not yet ready to order 
otherwise. 

Patriotism is the privilege of the 
Great State. The Germans are at least 
consistent in their theory of govern- 
ment. They do not speak of the nation 
but of the state. They expect to include 
in the Greater Germanic state many 
subject nations to whom patriotism 
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shall be denied. When they declare that 
the small state has no right of existence 
they are true to the present world order. 
Mere unlimited nationalism offers no guar- 
antee of continued nationalism. We have a 
situation which makes nationalism impos- 
sible except to the few nations strong 
enough to secure it, and to the weaker na- 
tions only pending the time when they may 
be included in some imperial scheme. 

We need a new internationalism in order 
to save nationalism itself. Fortunately, 
there are already indications of the direc- 
tion in which that supernational organiza- 





tion will be found. See it in that wide area 
of peace, the Britannic League of Free Na- 
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tions, as the British Empire is more rightly 
called. Canada is a nation, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa are nations. They 
choose to yield their separate power of mak- 
ing war and to belong to the great league. 
The United States and Canada have a 
league of peace symbolized in that marvel- 
ous five thousand miles of unprotected fron- 
tier where nation keeps faith with nation 
and has kept it for one hundred years. 
There is something of hope in the coming 
league of American republics. There are 
wonderful possibilities in the grand alliance 
of the free democracies now united in the 
fraternity of war. We may hope forever to 
be joined in the great fraternity of peace. 

The deliberate judgment of mankind out- 
side the Germanic peoples, and we may 
well believe it will be reinforced by mil- 
lions among them, is that war—stupid, 
wicked, barbarous war—must cease. There 
must be a world order which will make 
war as impossible among the nations as it 
is now among the states of the American 
Republic. The world court and the world 
police must be established. 

It used to be the theologians 
traduced human nature; it is now}: 
the editorial writers. Human nature | => 
will not be changed, of that we may 
be very sure. Original human nature proba- 
bly has not been changed in these last five 
thousand years. We are not born with any 
more civilization than was David, who 
massacred his prisoners, but at least some 
people do not massacre prisoners today. 
Human sentiment has changed. The situa- 
tions in which human nature operates have | == 
changed. The old human nature has learned | = 
some decencies and it can learn some more. | = 

The new internationalism will not be the |= 
millennium, There will be quite enough 
wickedness in the next chapter of human |= 
evolution to satisfy the most exacting re- |= 
quirements of a sceptic of human nature. | > 
But a great common sense will triumph. |= 
Nationalism with all its values will be pre- | = 
served and it will have the wisdom to se-|= 
cure a certain well defined super-national- | = 
ism, which may preserve the nations in 
their peaceful life and strike a deadly blow 
at any criminal among the peoples who 
would disturb that peace. 
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WHAT OF CONGRESS ? 


(Continued from page 164) 


but in the Presi-|= 
is at one end of the|= 
Avenue, the President at the other. 
The President goes to Congress, but 
Congress does not go to the President. The | : 
separation has worked all to the advantage | = 
of the prestige of the latter, not the former. | = 
It may be that this system is not as bad | = 
as sometimes painted. But to understand 
it means to have a background which Will 
help to understand some of the manifesta- 
tions of friction between one part of the 
United States Government and another at 
a time when such are occasionally dan- 
gerous. WruiAM LEAvittT STODDARD 


not in Congress 
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Sweaters and Hosiery 
for Women and Misses 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


A most attractive assortment of Sweaters, Sweater-Coats, and 


Slip-ons in all the popular colors suitable for Spring and Summer 
Wear. 


Fiber Silk Sweater (as illustrated) with sash and large sailor- 
collar (block weave); colors: Watermelon Pink, Copen, Purple, 
Lavender, Khaki, White, Turquoise, Black, and in Black and 
White trimmed in Black, $10.50. 

Sleeveless Shetland Wool Slip-on Sweater, $3.75. 

Pure Silk Sweater, Fancy-Stripe design, plaited back, large 
sailor-collar and sash, $25.00. 


Shetland Wool Slip-on Sweater, Angora-trimmed, in pretty 
color-combinations, $7.50. 


Pure Silk Sweater, fancy weave. 
plaited back, $42.50. 


Scotch Brush Wool Sweater. Has convertible shawl-collar; 
can be worn high or low neck, $11.95. 


Pare Silk Slip-on Sweater, sleeveless, in the various Scotch 
Clan Plaids, $32.50. 


Has shawl-collar, sash, and 


Hosiery 


Scotch Plaid Hose, in the various Scotch Clans popular on the 
golf links, $3.95 per pair. 


Open-Clock Silk Hose; colors: Pink, Flesh, Silver, Gold, and 
Bronze, $2.50 per pair. 


Black Silk Hose, Lace instep, reenforced Silk 
top, $1.65 per pair. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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“Salt yo’ food, suh, with humor, .. . 
Season it with wit, and sprinkle it all 
over with the charm of good fellowship, but never poison it with 
the cares of yo’ life.” 

UCH was the philosophy of Colonel Carter of Carters- 
S ville, a Southern gentleman who had lived in the Con- 

federacy, and whose love for the South—and for Vir- 
ginia in particular—was deep and lasting. As the years 
had gone on—for we suppose it to be 1891, when the Colonel 
is about fifty years of age—he had seen poverty close in 
more and more. His dear old Carter Hall had barely es- 
caped from foreclosure, and the old house and much of the 
land, had been kept in the family only by the generosity of 
his aunt, Miss Nancy Carter. 

But the Colonel never despairs. Cheerful, hearty, certain 
as Mr. Micawber that “something will turn up,” he has 
come North, filled with the visionary project of building a 
fifty mile railroad from the little village of Cartersville to 
the sea—all of it thru thinly populated districts, and over 
practically worthless land—a railroad for which there is 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 2° possible excuse except the 


Colonel’s local and personal pride. 
The novel, “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, 1838, one of our most delightful novelists and 
short story writers, tells how two of the Colonel’s de- 
voted friends, believing his plans nothing but dreams, aid 
him because they love him. Finally, the discovery of coal 
on the Cartersville estate justifies the old Southerner’s proj- 
ect and restores him to affluence. The charming old Colonel, 
who owes everything to his aunt and to his devoted friends, 
rises at a dinner in their honor, and says, “Fill yo’ glasses, 
gentlemen, and drink to the health of that greatest of all 
blessings—a true Southern lady!” 

The selection that follows tells of the Colonel’s reception 
of his two friends soon after his arrival in the North. The 
warm hospitality, happy spirit, and the charm that comes 
directly from the heart, make the Colonel as lovable in our 
eyes as in the eyes of those who had the pleasure of sit- 
ting with him—for such qualities create happiness, and win 
love. 





old-fashioned, partly furnished, two- 

story house nearly a century old 
which crouches down behind a larger and 
more modern dwelling fronting on Bedford 
Place within a stone’s throw of the tall 
clock tower of Jefferson Market. 

The street entrance to this curious abode 
is marked by a swinging wooden gate open- 
ing into a narrow tunnel which dodges 
under the front house. It is an uncanny 
sort of passageway, mouldy and wet from 
a long-neglected leak overhead, and is 
lighted at night by a rusty lantern with 
dingy glass sides. 

On sunny days this gruesome tunnel 
frames from the street a delightful picture 
of a bit of the yard beyond, with the quaint 
colonial door and its three steps let down 
in a welcoming way. 

Its retired location and shabby entrance 
brought it quite within the colonel’s in- 
come, and as the rent was not payable in 
advance, and the landlord patient, he had 
surrounded himself not only with all the 
comforts but with many of the luxuries of 
a more pretentious home. In this he was 
assisted by his negro servant Chad,—an 
abbreviation of Nebuchadnezzer,—who was 
chambermaid, cook, butler, body-servant, 
and boots, and who by his marvelous tales 
of the magnificence of “de old fambly place 
in Caartersville” had established a credit 
among the shopkeepers on the avenue which 
would have been denied a much more sol- 
vent customer. 

To this hospitable retreat I wended my 
way in obedience to one of the colonel’s 
characteristic notes :— 

No. 51 BeprorD PLACE. 
Friday. 

Everything is booming—Fitz says the 
scheme will take like the measles—dinner 
tomorrow at six—don’t be late. 

CARTER. 

The colonel had written several similar 
notes that week,—I lived but a few streets 
away,—all on the spur of the moment, and 
all expressive of his varying moods and 
wants; the former suggested by his un- 
bounded enthusiasm over his new railroad 


Tu dinner was at the colonel’s—an 
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scheme, and the latter by such requests as 
these: “Will you lend me half a dozen nap- 
kins-—mine are all in the wash, and I want 
enough to carry me over Sunday. Chad 
will bring, with your permission, the extra 
pair of andirons you spoke of.” Or, “Kind- 
ly hand Chad the two magazines and a 
corkscrew.” 

Of course Chad always tucked them 
under his arm, and carried them away, for 
nobody ever refused the colonel anything 
-—nobody who loved him. As for himself, 
he would have been equally generous in 
return, and have emptied his house, and 
even his pocketbook, in my behalf, had that 
latter receptacle been capable of further 
effort. Should this have been temporarily 
overstrained,—and it generally was,—he 
would have promptly borrowed the amount 
of the nearest friend, and then have rubbed 
his hands and glowed all day with delight 
at being able to relieve my necessity. 

“IT am a Virginian, suh. Command me,” 
was his way of putting it. 

So to-night I pushed open the swinging 
door, felt my way along the dark passage, 
and crossed the small yard choked with 
snow at the precise minute when the two 
hands of the great clock in the tall tower 
pointed to six. 

The door was opened by Chad. 

“Walk right in suh; de colonel’s in de 
dinin’-room.” 

Chad was wrong. The colonel was at that 
moment finishing his toilet upstairs, in 
what he was pleased to call his “dressing- 
room,” his cheery voice announcing that 
fact over the balusters as soon as he heard 
my own, coupled with the additional in- 
formation that he would be down in five 
minutes, 

What a cosy charming interior, this din- 
ing-room of the colonel’s! It had once been 
two rooms, and two very small ones at that, 
divided by folding doors. From out the rear 
one there had opened a smaller room an- 
swering to the space occupied by the nar- 
row hall and staircase in front. All the 
interior partitions and doors dividing these 
three rooms had been knocked away at 
some time in its history, leaving an L in- 


terior having two windows in front and 
three in the rear. 

Some one of its former occupants, more 
luxurious than the others, had paneled the 
walls of this now irregular-shaped apart- 
ment with a dark wood running half way 
to the low ceiling, badly smoked and black- 
ened by time, and had built two fireplaces 
—an open wood fire which laughed at me 
from behind my own andirons, and an old- 
fashioned English grate set into the chim- 
ney with wide hobs—convenient and neces- 
sary for the various brews and mixtures 
for which the colonel was famous. 

Midway, equally warmed by both fires, 
stood the table, its centre freshened by a 
great dish of celery White and crisp, with 
covers for three on a snow-white cloth re- 
splendent in old India blue, while at each 
end shone a pair of silver coasters,—heir- 
looms from Carter Hall,—one holding a 
cut-glass decanter of Madeira, the other 
awaiting its customary bottle of claret. 

On the hearth before the wood fire rested 
a pile of plates, also India blue, and on 
the mantel over the grate stood a row of 
bottles adapting themselves, like all good 
foreigners, to the rigors of our climate. 
Add a pair of silver candelabra with can- 
dles,—the colonel despised gas,—dark red 
curtains drawn close, three or four easy 
chairs, a few etchings and sketches loaned 
from my studio, together with a modest 
sideboard at the end of the L, and you have 
the salient features of a room so inviting 
and restful that you wanted life made up 
of one Iong dinner, continually served with- 
in its hospitable walls. 

But I hear the colonel calling down the 
back stairs :— 

“Not a minute over eighteen, Chad. You 
ruined those ducks last Sunday.” 

The next moment he had me by both 
hands. 

“My dear Major, I am pa’alized to think 
I kep’ you waitin’. Just up from my office. 
Been workin’ like a slave, suh. Only five 
minutes to dress befo’ dinner. Have a drop 
of sherry and a dash of bitters, or shall we 
wait for Fitzpatrick? No? All right! He 
should have been [Continued on page 175 
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THE OBVIOUS ANSWER 
(Continued from page 163) 

America’s direct reply to the submarine 
menace has been an effective reply. When 
the critic of our shipbuilding progress points 
out that we are not building merchant ships 
fast enough to overcome our losses, he over- 
looks the fact that we are evidently building 
navy vessels fast enough to overcome the 
eause of our losses. Of the two ways of 
nullifying the submarine campaign, we have 
put the strength of our effort into the 
quicker, the less costly, the more practical 
way. It is necessary to build merchant ves- 
sels, and they are being built; but it is 
necessary also to build a fleet to protect 
merchant vessels, and it was wiser to de- 
vote our first efforts to that end, even if 
it limited our power to turn out a merchant 
marine fast enough to recoup our first 
losses. As time goes on, it becomes more 
and more apparent that we have done right 
in devoting a considerable part of our ship- 
building facilities to strengthening our 
“first line of defense.” 

In the same way, critics of our war prog- 
ress are advocating the melted-butter pro- 
gram in our fight against food-shortages. 
It is argued that instead of adopting meas- 
ureg of food control and food conservation 
and price-fixing, we should have devoted al} 
our efforts to encouraging an increase of 
food production, allowing the greater prices 
to stimulate greater crops. 

As a matter of fact, it is not the case 
that the American farmer has been discour- 
aged in the planting of winter wheat. He 
has seeded, this year, 42,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat. That is 2,000,000 acres more 
than the year before, 150,000 acres more 
than ever before, and 7,000,000 acres more 
than his average acreage before the war. 
The increase over the pre-war prices has 
been 131 per cent in the case of wheat and 
109 per cent in the case of corn. Difficulties 
in transportation have altered the relation 
of these prices in some localities—especially 
in the East—-but for the farmer the price of 
wheat has been higher than the price of corn. 

There has been no attempt “to regulate 
the prices of farm products.” There has 
been no attempt to regulate the price of 
any farm product but wheat. In some in- 
stances the Food Administration has inter- 
vened at the request of the producers, to 
obtain a settlement in a local dispute about 
the price of milk. In the case of pork prod- 
ucts the Food Administration, on the rec- 
ommendation of*the producers, undertook 
to use the purchases of the Allied govern- 
ments for the purpose of maintaining a 
minimum price for live hogs in Chicago. 

If we had not controlled the distribution 
and the price of wheat, the shortage in 
Europe would have made our white bread 
a delicacy of food to be had only in Fifth 
Avenue mansions. We would have had 
bread riots, industrial disorders and a pos- 
sible breakdown of our whole war program. 
The price fixed on wheat has been high 
enough to encourage the patriotic desire of 
the farmer to raise crops large enough to 
help feed the world. That price has been 
low enough to keep down the cost of bread 
for the poorer classes. By a system of 
licenses, the middleman has been prevented 
from profiteering in food, and hoarding has 
been discouraged. The American people 
have loyally coéperated in all necessary 
measures of food conservation. We have 
taken a middle course between autocratic 
price-control and the disastrous chaos of 
unlimited war-time competition in the 
necessaries of life. As in the case of the 
submarine, we have attacked the problem 
offensively as well as defensively, and 
fought the dog with the proper club as well 
as with the unctuous butter. 
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est to the men and women of 
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DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


FRATERNAL CHILD INSURANCE 


passed, and the Governor has ap- 

proved, a bill, under the provisions of 
which fraternal insurance orders may write 
insurance on children. 

This proposition has been under discus- 
sion by the fraternal orders and insurance 
commissioners for three or four years. A 
bill similar to the one which has now be- 
come a law was passed by the New York 
legislature in 1915, but it was opposed by 
the Superintendent of Insurance and was 
vetoed by the Governor, principally because 
it did not provide—as does the present 
measure—that a fraternal order must prop- 
erly safeguard the interests of the new 
class it purposed admitting to member- 
ship. 

Under the law just enacted a fraternal 
order which does not now maintain one 
class of its adult membership at adequate 
rates, to which the juvenile members may 
be transferred upon attaining the age of 
eighteen, may not insure children. 

This provision will be understood more 
easily in the light of the following ex- 
planation : 

All of the fraternal insurance orders now 
operating started granting insurance on 
what we will call the natural premium 
plan; that is, each member paid an assess- 
ment as many times in a year as it was 
necessary to make up the amount of the 
dleath claims incurred. It was a hat-passing 
arrangement. Wiser in their conceit than 
the mathematicians who were guiding the 
vperations of the regular insurance com- 
panies, the advocates of assessment insur- 
ance held that reserves accumulated in ad- 
vance, in addition to current mortality 
costs with which to meet the heavier loss 
ratios arising from the advancing age of 
the membership, were not only unnecessary 
but were resorted to by the companies mere- 
ly for the purpose of keeping up expensive 
quarters and paying exorbitant salaries to 
officers. 

Hard experience finally convinced them 
that the companies were right. They were 
confronted with a rate of mortality which 
could not be met under their system. They 
were virtually insolvent and the only thing 
which saved them from actual bankruptcy 
was the unlimited power of levying assess- 
ments which they possest. They were com- 
pelled to exercize it in many instances 
and to the members affected it looked like 
a “game of freeze-out” which their supreme 
councils were operating against them. 

In the course of time the necessity of 
putting rates on something like a scientific 
basis found acceptance among the men 
managing some of the societies, and they 
appealed to their memberships to help them 
save the others. 

A certain proportion were willing 
to do this and a new division was 
created in which plans and rates were re- 
cast more nearly in accordance with the 
requirements of solvent life insurance con- 
tracts. Some few of the societies have suc- 
ceeded in transforming the whole member- 
ship te this basis, but many of them are 
yet operating on the old pass-the-hat prin- 
ciple. These would not be able to avail 
themselves of the -privileges accorded by 
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T= legislature of New York has 


the new addition to the New York insur- 
ance law. 

The fraternal orders now maintaining 
one section of their membership on some 
sort of satisfactory reserve basis—even tho 
the remainder of the membership continued 
on the old assessment plan—are in a posi- 
tion to grant insurance to children as pro- 
vided by the new law, for they are equipt 
with a division to which the child upon 
reaching eighteen may be transferred. 

The reader will understand that in all 
these orders the assessment (or monthly 
instalment) plan of paying premiums has 
been continued, the difference being that 
the amount now paid each time is not solely 
for the purpose of meeting current mortal- 
ity. That instalment now includes a sum 
each time which is saved—accumulated— 
and invested at not less than four per cent. 
It is the reserve. 

The juvenile insurance will follow the 
same course. Orders undertaking it qualify 
under the law when they are able to put 
into force at one time not less than five 
hundred certificates on which one assess- 
ment has been paid. If, and when, the num- 
ber of such certificates falls below five hun- 
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dred, the business must be discontinued. 
Funds accumulated under the juvenile class 
must be segregated from all other funds 
and a separate financial statement of them 
rendered to the Insurance Department at 
the end of each year. 

The new law provides that the beneficiary 
under the child’s certificate has no vested 
right in the new certificate, issued in ex- 
change at age eighteen, in the adult class. 
A mother may procure insurance on her 
child, naming herself as beneficiary; but 
when the child reaches the age of eighteen 
he or she may name the beneficiary. 

What effect will this innovation have on 
the business of the three or four life in- 
surance companies which at the present 
time write all the industrial business, the 
greater proportion of which is on children 
from one year to eighteen years of age? It 
is difficult to say. If we are to judge the 
result by the attitude of the companies 
toward the bill while it was pending, we 
would put it down as negligible, for none of 
them evinced any noticeable interest. 

Some years ago there was periodically 
public agitation against the system of child 
insurance on the ground that it promoted 
infant murder. Will the same cry arise 
against the extension of the system as per. 
mitted by the new law? 


ALIEN ENEMY COMPANIES 


N April 8 there was simultaneously in- 

troduced in the Senate and House of 
the New York legislature a bill which at- 
tracted more than usual attention in some 
quarters. 

It became an object of curiosity and 
interrogation for three reasons: the time at 
which it came into the legislature, five days 
before final adjournment; the request that 
it be urged for passage by the Governor 
and the Superintendent of Insurance, and 
the real object underlying its proposal. 

The bill purports to have emanated from 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian 
and, in brief, proposes that the assets of 
the United States branches of enemy and 
ally of enemy fire insurance companies be 
used in the organization of domestic com- 
panies. 

By order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury several months ago, acting under a law 
recently passed by the Congress, these com- 
panies were refused licences to continue 
business and were ordered to liquidate. 

The morning after the day on which the 
bills were introduced at Albany, President 
Hurd, of the American Defense Society, 
protested to Governor Whitman against 
rushing the measure thru the legislature. 
He said in his telegram : 

Secretary McAdoo’s refusal of licenses to en- 
emy companies required their liquidation under 
the law. This proposed Act is an attempt to 
continue German companies under the cover of 
American companies. The bill would operate to 
continue the interest of German companies in 
the American insurance field. No bill of such 
vast importance should be rushed thru in the 
closing days of the legislature without a public 
hearing. The American Defense Society earnestly 
requests such a hearing. 

A small diminution in fire insuring facih- 
ties naturally resulted from the suspension 
of the enemy companies; but the general 
effect on American business may safely be 
set down as negligible for, by comparison, 


the assets thus withdrawn were insignifi- 
cant. Their restoration in the shape of 
American companies would be of small con- 
sequence. 

Fire underwriters, as such, are little con- 
cerned over the matter; but some of them, 
as loyal citizens of the United States and 
uncompromising enemies of Germany and 
her allies, are suspicious of the result which 
such an arrangement might work in pre- 
serving enemy interests during the war. No 
explanation accompanies the proposal save 
that it will utilize the capital now inactive 
in the interest of American trade and com- 
merce. 

But, it is pointed out, if there is a 
concealed purpose here to keep the plants 
intact and in good working order only to 
restore them in as good and probably better 
shape to their alien owners and managers 
after the war, why suspend them at all? 
“Why not let everything take the course 
mapped out, ending in absolute liquida- 
tion?” is the question asked. There is good 
common sense in the inquiry. 

In considering this proposition it is im- 
possible for me to forget that the person 
in charge of insurance matters under the 
Alien Property Custodian was for years, 
and up to the time the order of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was issued, the United 
States manager of a fire reinsurance com- 
pany domiciled in one of the ally of enemy 
countries, and it is difficult for me to con- 
clude that he has had no part in shaping 
this bill. 

The legislature had adjourned two days 
when this was written, and I am as yet 
unadvised as to the action, if any, it took: 
but if the bill died with the session, I am 
not certain even that disposes of the mat- 
ter and, therefore, feel that nothing has 
been lost in laying it before our readers 
now. 
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COLONEL CARTER 
WELCOMES A FRIEND 


(Continued from page 172) 


here befo’ this. You don’t know Fitz? 
Most extraord’nary man; a great mind, 
suh; literature, science, politics, finance, 
everything at his fingers’ ends. He 
has been of the greatest service to me 
since I have been in New York in this 
railroad enterprise, which I am happy to 
say is now reachin’ a culmination. You 
shall hear all about it after dinner. Put yo’ 
body in that chair and yo’ feet on the 
fender—my fire and yo’ fender ! No, Fitz’s 
fender and yo’ andirons! Charmin’ combin- 
ution !” 

It is always one of my delights to watch 
the colonel as he busies himself about the 
room, warming a big chair for his guests, 
punching the fire, brushing the sparks from 
the pile of plates, and testing the tempera- 
ture of the Claret lovingly with the palms 
of his hands. 

He is perhaps fifty years of age, tall and 
slightly built. His iron gray hair is brushed 
straight back from his forehead, overlap- 
ping his collar behind. His eyes are deep- 
set and twinkling; nose prominent; cheeks 
slightly sunken; brow wide and high; and 
ehin and jaw strong and marked. His 
moustache droops over a firm, well-cut 
mouth and unites at its ends with a gray 
goatee which rests on his shirt front. 

Like most Southerners living away from 
great cities his voice is soft and low, and 
tempered with a cadence that is delicious. 

He wears a black broadcloth coat,—a 
double-breasted garment,—with similar col- 
ored waistcoat and trousers, a turndown 
collar, a shirt of many plaits which is un- 
der-starched and over-wrinkled but always 
clean, large cuffs very much frayed, a nar- 
row black or white tie, and low shoes with 
white cotton stockings. 

This black broadcloth coat, by the way, 
is quite the most interesting feature of the 
colonel’s costume. So many changes are con- 
stantly made in its general make-up that 
you never quite believe it is the same ill- 
buttoned, shiny garment until you become 
familiar with its possibilities. 

When the colonel has a funeral or other 
serious matter on his mind, this coat is 
buttoned close up under his chin showing 
only the upper edge of his, white collar, his 
gaunt throat and the stray end of a black 
cravat. When he is invited to dinner he 
buttons it lower down, revealing as well a 
bit of his plaited shirt, and when it is a 
wedding this old stand-by is thrown wide 
open discovering a_ stiff, starched, white 
waistcoat with ivory buttons and snowy 
neck-cloth. 

These several make-ups used once to sur- 
prise me, and I often found myself insisting 
that the looseness and grace with which 
this garment flapped about the colonel’s 
thin legs was only possible in a brand-new 
coat having all the spring and lightness of 
youth in its seams. I was always mistaken. 
I had only to look at the mismated buttons 
and the raveled edge of the lining fringing 
the tails. It was the same coat. 

The colonel wore to-night the lower-but- 
toned style with the white tie. It was indeed 
the adjustment of this necessary article 
which had consumed the five minutes passed 
in his dressing-room, slightly lengthened by 
the time necessary to trim his cuffs—a little 
nicety which he rarely overlooked and 
which it mortified him to forget. 

What a frank, generous. tender-hearted 
fellow he is: happy as a boy: hospitable to 
the verge of beggary; enthusiastic as he is 
visionary ; simple as he is genuine. A Vir- 
ginian of good birth, fair education, and 
limited knowledge of the world and of men, 
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You can hardly look through a high class 
magazine of general circulation today without 
finding from one to half a dozen attractive ad- 

vertising pages designed to interest the building owner 
or home builder in the advantages—practical as well as artistic 
—of some particular species of wood. 
The more you study the subject of wood values, the more fasci- 
nating the subject becomes, and this is as it should be, for you live 
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Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 
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erate charges. Officers and 
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YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1ST TO AUGUST 9TH 
Home Economics, Physical Educa 
tion (preparing teachers to meet the 
New York State requirements), Sec- 
retarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies, 


For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
ress the Registrar 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department ot a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
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plane that you never dreamed you could be upon, and 
do it easily, simply and naturally. 
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include 6c in stamps to cover mailing expenses. 


Lionel Strongfort 
Physical and Health Specialist 
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proud of his ancestry, proud of his State, 
and proud of himself; believing in states’ 
rights, slavery, and the Confederacy; and 
away down in the bottom of his soul still 
clinging to the belief that the poor white 
trash of the earth includes about every- 
body outside of Fairfax County. When he 
hands you his card it bears this unabridged 
inscription :— 
Colonel George Fairfax Carter, 
of Carter Hall, 
Cartersville, Virginia. 

He omits “United States of America,” 
simply because it would add nothing to his 
identity or his dignity. 

“There’s Fitz,” said the colonel as a 
sharp double knock sounded at the outer 
gate; and the next instant a stout, thick- 
set, round-faced man of forty, with merry, 
bead-like eyes protected by big-bowed spec- 
tacles, pushed open the door, and peered in 
good-humored. The colonel sprang forward 
and seized him by both shoulders. 

“What the devil do you mean, Fitz, by 
comin’ ten minutes late? Don’t you know, 
suh, that the burnin’ of a canvasback is a 
crime? 





7 ntlantic City, N. a. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
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esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
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American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


It is best to make reservation 
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illustrated booklet and rates. 





“Stuck in the snow? Well, I'll forgive 
you this once, but Chad won’t. Give me 
yo’ coat—bless me! it is as wet as a setter 
dog. Now put yo’ belated carcass into this 
chair which I have been warmin’ for you, 
right next to my dearest old friend, the 
Major. Major, Fitz!—Fitz, the Major! 
Take hold of each other. Does my heart 
good to get you both together. Have you 
brought a copy of the prospectus of our 
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railroad? You know I want the Major in 
with us on the groun’ flo’. But after dinner 
—not a word befo’.” 

This railroad was the colonel’s only hope 
for the impoverished acres of Carter Hall, 
but lately saved from foreclosure by the 
generosity of his aunt, Miss Nancy -Carter, 
who had redeemed it with almost all her 
savings, the house and half of the outlying 
lands being, thereupon, deeded to her. The 
other half reverted to the colonel. 

I explained to Fitz immediately after his 
hearty greeting that I was a humble land- 
scape painter, and not a major at all, hav- 
ing not the remotest connection with any 
military organization whatever; but that 


1| the colonel: always insisted upon surround- 


ing himself with a staff, and that my pro- 
motion was in conformity with this habit. 

The colonel laughed, seized the poker, 
and rapped three times on the floor. A voice 
from the kitchen rumbled up :— 

“Comin’, sah!” 

It was Chad “dishin’ the dinner” below, 
his explanations increasing in distinctness 
as he pushed the rear door open with his 
foot,—both hands being occupied with the 
soup tureen which he bore aloft and placed 
at the head of the table. In a moment more 
he retired to the outer hall and reappeared 
brilliant in white jacket and apron. Then 
he ranged himself behind the colonel’s chair 
and with great dignity announced that din- 
ner was served. 

“Come, Major! Fitz, sit where you can 
warm yo’ back-—you are not thawed out 
yet. One minute, gentlemen,—an old custom 
of my ancestors which I never omit.” 

The blessing was asked with becoming 
reverence; there was a slight pause, and 
then the colonel lifted the cover of the 
tureen and sent a savory cloud of incense 
to the ceiling. 

The soup was a cream of something with 
baby crabs. There was also a fish,—boiled, 

-with slices of hard boiled eggs fringing 
the dish, ovaled by a hedge of parsley and 

supplemented by a pyramid of potatoes 

| with their jackets ragged as tramps. Then 
a ham, brown and crisp, and bristling all 
over with cloves. 





Then the ducks! 

It was beautiful to see the colonel’s face 
when Chad, with a bow like a folding jack- 
knife, held this dish before him. 

“Lay ’em here, Chad—right under my 
nose. Now hand me that pile of plates 
sizzlin’ hot, and give that caarvin’ knife a 
turn or two across the hearth. Major, dip 
a bit of celery in the salt and follow it with 
a mou’ful of claret. It will prepare yo’ pal- 
ate for the kind of food we raise gentlemen 
on down my way. See that red blood, suh, 
followin’ the knife!” 

“Suit you, marsa?’ Chad never forgot 
his slave days. 

“To a turn, Chad,—I wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars for you,” replied the 
colonel, relapsing as unconsciously into an 
old habit. It was not to be wondered at that 
the colonel loved a good dinner. To dine 
well was with him an inherited instinct; 
one of the necessary preliminaries to all the 
important duties in life. To share with you 
his last crust was a part of his religion; 
to eat alone, a crime. 

“There, Major,” said the colonel as Chad 
laid the smoking plate before me, “is the 
breast of a bird that fo’ days ago was divin’ 
for wild celery within fo’ty miles of Caar- 
ter Hall. My dear old aunt Nancy sends 
me a pair every week, bless her sweet soul! 
Fill yo’ glasses and let us drink to her 
health and happiness.” Here the colonel 
rose from his chair: “Gentlemen, the best 
thing on this earth—a true Southern lady! 

“Now, Chad, the red pepper.” 

“No jelly, Colonel?’ said Fitz, with an 
eye on the sideboard. 

“Jelly? No, suh; not a suspicion of it. 
A pinch of salt, a dust of cayenne, then 
shut yo’ eyes and mouth, and don’t open 
them ’cept for a drop of good red wine. It 
is the salt marsh in the early mornin’ that 
you are tastin’, sur,—not molasses candy. 
You Nawtherners don’t really treat a can- 
vasback with any degree of respect. You 
ought never to come into his presence when 
he lies in state without takin’ off yo’ hats. 
That may be one reason why he skips over 
the Nawthern States when he takes his 
annual fall outin’.”’ 

“But you use it on venison?” argued 
Fitz. 

Venison is diff’ent, suh. That game lives 
on moose buds, the soft inner bark of the 
sugar maple, and the tufts of sweet grass. 
There is a propriety and justice in his 
endin’ his days smothered in sweets; but 
the wild duck, suh, is bawn of the salt ice, 
braves the storm, and lives a life of peyil 
and hardship. You don’t degrade a’ oyster, 
a soft shell crab, or a clam with confection- 
ery; why a canvasback duck? 

“Now, Chad, serve coffee.” 

The colonel pushed back his chair, and 
opened a drawer in a table on his right, 
producing three small clay pipes with reed 
stems and a buckskin bag of tobacco. This 
he poured out on a plate, breaking the 
coarser grains with the palms of his hands, 
and filling the pipes with the greatest care. 

Fitz watched him curiously, and when 
he reached for the third pipe, said: 

“No, Colonel, none for me; smoke a 
cigar—got a pocketful.” 

“Smoke yo’ own cigars, will you, and 
in the presence of a Virginian? I don’t 
believe you have got a drop of Irish blood 
left in yo’ veins, or you would take this 
pipe.” 

“Too strong for me,” remonstrated Fitz. 

“Throw that villainous device away, I 
say, Fitz, and surprise yo’ nostrils with a 
whiff of this. Virginia tobacco, suh— 
raised at Caartersville—cured by my own 
servants. No? Well, you will, Major. 
Here, try that; every breath of it is a 
nosegay,” said the colonel, turning to me. 
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The Romance of Commerce 


OW when the energy of all the world 

is directed toward the destruction of 
the accumulated wealth of generations and 
when the warrior has again become the 
hero of the hour it is a curious but not in- 
appropriate time to bring out a volume 
showing forth the daring, imagination and 
public spirit of tradesmen, the creators and 
distributors of wealth. This large and desul- 
tory volume contains a vast accumulation 
of material, apparently gathered by various 
hands but with few indications of its 
sources. It is history written from a new 
point of view, that of the merchant, as the 
older histories were written from the point 
of view of the warrior or statesmen. 

The Chinese as the inventors of money 
and the makers of silk and porcelain are 
first to claim the author’s admiration. Next 
he turns to the Phoenicians and shows how 
this wonderful people with a territory about 
a third the size of Massachusetts built up 
a trade that extended over the whole known 
world and lasted for 3500 years. Greece is 
less important in his eyes than Phoenicia 
and Rome is practically ignored. But to 
great commercial cities of Italy, especially 
Venice and Florence, full and colorful chap- 
ters are developed. It illustrates the diffi- 
culty of writing history from any but the 
traditional viewpoint that the author has 
not been able to find out much of anything 
about how the Medici made their money, 
altho hundreds of volumes have been writ- 
ten on how they spent it. 

Later the money power past to the 
northern cities. The Fuggers of Augsburg 
ruled over kings and the Hansa Towns 
made wars on their own account. The rest 
of the volume is largely taken up with the 
rise of merchant princes in England and 
their admission to the aristocracy, richly 
illustrated as are the other chapters with 
portraits and contemporary pictures. 

Mr. Selfridge, as we should expect from 
the man who had the nerve to start an 
American department store in London, is 
an admirer of business enterprize, of the 
merchant adventurer, past and present. He 
is rather contemptuous of the plodding fru- 
gality that was the ideal of Samuel Smiles. 
But we should quote his own words on this 
interesting point: 

Just as life is often so much of a gamble, so 
the making of a fortune possesses almost always 
in its formula a large quantity of risk. This is 
not the risk of the lottery kind, which brings 
success or failure on the turn of the card, nor 
does it depend on the element of pure chance 
which so many call luck. But it stakes its future 
on the judgment of its leader; it bets on its 
own conclusions. The absolutely sure things in 
this world are not so interesting, to say the 
least of it, as those which may not win, but 
which in winning win big stakes. Anything 
which places a barrier against progress, against 
walking in any but the old frequently trodden 
paths, tends to dry up the springs of imagi- 
nation. 

And this faculty of imagination is one of the 
most useful that the real man of Commerce can 
possess. It cuts the path thru the forest of 
inexperience upon which judgment can more 
carefully walk. Imagination urges on. It is the 
yeast of progress. It pictures the desirable. It 
is like the architect’s plan, while judgment and 
effort follow and build. No great thing was ever 
accomplished by the world’s greatest men or 
greatest merchants without imagination. 

Samuel Smiles and his rules of saving, or 
thrift, of following in the footsteps of our 
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The Bethlehem 
Bach Choir 


An Historical and Interpre- 
tative Sketch 


BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Lehigh University 


‘THIS book gives an interesting 

account of these Pennsylvania 
singers—“The best choir in the 
United States”—whose Spring fes- 
tivals at Lehigh under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, Conductor, have become 
world famed. The religious, musi- 
cal and community aspects of the 
choir are presented. 


5 HERE is traced also the remark- 
able musical record of the Mo- 
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always with relation to their bearing on democracy. 


Authoritative special articles in the last two issues of The 
Public have covered—“Newspapers in 
city editor, “On the Trail of the Packers,” by George P. West, 
“Reform and the Constitution,” “What is Happening im Ireland,” 
“Anglo-American Labor.” of 


“The Public is a compass—always true and pointing in the 
same direction.”’—Brand 
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acquire USEFUL KNOWLEDGE in 
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riding. Ask for Booklet describing 7 
weeks’ July and August course. 
Under the personal direction of teach- 
ers of wide reputation and experience. 
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copy of THe INDEPENDENT with your 
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we shall send the copies promptly. 
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fathers, may be well enough, but a long way 
behind the principles of the great merchant- 
adventurers who fearlessly planted the flag and 
established the outposts of the nation’s Com- 
merce in the most distant points of the civilized 
and incivilized earth. 

The Romance of Commerce, by H. Gordon 
Selfridge. John Lane Company. $3. 


Night in No Man’s Land 


FE don’t know what it is because we 
have not been there. But could any 
one who wants to imagine what the sensa- 
tion is ask more than he gets in this brief 
vivid picture? 

Spread out before me like a panorama, as 
far as the eye could reach, were the trenches, 
outlined by hundreds of twinkling, flashing 
star-shells, some red, some green, others yellow 
or white. Blot out the sounds and the unmis- 
takable odor, and it might have been a fireworks 
display at some summer amusement park. But 
the sounds! Who can describe the sounds of no- 
man’s-land, and its environs at night. There is 
the nasty hollow rat-a-tat-tat of the machine- 
gun, now far off and dull, now sharp and stac- 
eato, like a snare-drum, as its hungry mouth 
sweeps in your direction. Then comes a series 
of echoes, hollow, sinister echoes, that you feel 
as much as hear. A spent bullet whistles past 
you, and dies away in the distance; a big gun 
booms down from afar; and over it a!l rises the 
intangible sound of men moving, living things 
living, or transports groaning up, and a medley 
of nameless noises that arise from nowhere, yet 
are everywhere in no-man’s-land. And all about 
you is the smell of dank water, of blackness that 
is all the blacker for the distant star-shells, of 
dead and living things, all bound together into 
an odor that is the property of no place but 
no-man’s-land. 

This is only one of the remarkable pas- 
sages that holds the reader breathless as 
he grips the covers of Sergeant Pinkerton’s 
war book, Ladies from Hell. That is what 
the Germans called the Scotsmen in kilts 
who came tearing thru their lines. The 
name has stuck to this gallant regiment, the 
London Scottish, which, with Sergeant 
Pinkerton in it, was in the thick of the 
fighting beginning with the Marne. 

Ladies from Hell, by R. Douglas Pinkerton. 
Century Company. $1.50. 


Are We Civilized? 


CCORDING to Ralph Adams Cram in 

The Nemesis of Mediocrity, a revolu- 
tionary essay, one of the most startling of 
the war revelations is the loss of leader- 
ship. The cause of this anomalous condi- 
tions he attributes 
to democracy which has reduced mankind to a 
dead level of incapacity. 

There’ are those that increasingly lead under 
the grim schooling of war, slowly, painfully and 
toward an end still obscure and undetermined. 
Arduously they struggle to build up a follow- 
ing, to see the insane life of the moment and 
see it whole; to keep ahead of the whirlwind of 
hell-let-loose and direct an amazed and disor- 
dered society along paths of ultimate safety. 
And always the event out-distances them, the 
phantasmagoria of chaos whirls bewilderingly 
beyond, and either they follow helplessly or wake 
of progressive destruction. 

The author carefully distinguishes be- 
tween the ideal of democracy and its pres- 
ent method. 

True democracy means three things: Abolition 
of Privilege; Equal Opportunity for All; and 
Utilization of Ability. Unless democracy, and 
no matter how “progressive” its methods, how 
apparently democratic its machinery, it may 
perfectly well be an oligarchy, a kakistocracy or 
a tyranny. 

The Nemesis of Mediocrity, by Ralph Adams 

Cram. Marshall Jones Company. $1. 
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Efficient Living 

Health First emphasizes nutrition and 
other common sense aspects. Dr. H. D. 
Chapin sees the needs which call for meth- 
ods of suggestion and mental healing and 
takes a conservative position on their pos- 
sibilities. (Century, $1.50.) 

Good Health, by Alvah H. Doty, is a 
modern version of older texts on physiology 
and hygiene. It lays much stress on the 
parts and organs of the body but has ex- 
cellent material on matters of social health, 
as sewage, ventilation, vacations, ete. (Ap- 











pletons, $1.50.) 


The very popular methods of mental 
health control are illustrated by Dr. Wil- 
liam Lee Howard’s How to Rest. The sub- 
title is “Food for tired nerves and weary 
bodies.” The author is_ skilful in the 
analysis of disturbing conditions and gives 
very helpful accounts of concrete cases from 
his practise. (Edward J. Clode, $1.) 

much more radical and somewhat dis- 
organized statement of the point of view of 
how to rest appears in Mental Control of 
the Body, by V. H. White—the result of a 
very eclectic experience with various forms 
of will cure, mental healing, ete. (Edward 
J. Clode, $1.) 

The “bath tub route to health” is charted 
in Bathing for Health, by’ Edwin 
Bowers, which combines practical directions 
with criticism of sundry methods and a 
sketch of the history of the use of water for 
purposes of cleanliness and health. (Ed- 
ward J. Clode, $1.) 

An excellent course for all men is found 
in Physical Training for Business Men, by 
Irving Hancock. There are remarkably good 
illustrations as well as instructions based 
on the beginning and more advanced drills 
used in the regular army. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

The “water wagon” is forcibly advocated 
by Dr. Eugene Fiske in Alcohol, Its Rela- 
tion to Human Efficiency and Longevity. 
The writer has little use for alcohol as 
drink or medicine but makes a fair inquiry 
into ldboratory and insurance society in- 
vestigations. (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.) 


War Books in Brief 


A “TemporARY GENTLEMAN” IN FRANCE. (Put- 
nam, $1.50.) Frank, unstudied letters written 
from the front by a regimental officer. 

At THE SERBIAN FRONT, by E. P. Stebbing. 
(John Lane, $1.50.) A detailed record of what 
the Entente Army is doing in Macedonia. 


STEALTHY TrRROR, by John Ferguson. (John 
Lane, $1.40.) Tale of grim intrigue and exciting 
adventure with the German Secret Service. 

RovinG AND FIGHTING, by E. S. O’Reilly. (Cen- 
tury, $2.) Fact-story of the author’s colorful life 
told with good humor and engaging simplicity. 

THe Ovurrace, by Annie C. Chartres. (Knopf, 
$1.35.) Powerful and exciting story of the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium by the Italian poetess. 

NATIONAL MINIATURES, by “Tattler.” (Knopf, 
$1.50.) Short, breezy, picturesque portrait 
sketches of the public men and women of our 
day. 

Front Lines, by Boyd Cable. (Dutton, $1.50.) 
Tense stories of “the Front” by a man who 
went there in 1914 and knows the heart of the 
trenches. 


TRAPPED IN Brack Russta, by Ruth Pierce. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.25.) Personal letters tell- 
ing of the experiences involved with her arrest 
as a spy. 

Tue Map Monk or Russta, Ittopor, by S. M. 
Trufanoff. (Century, $2.) The life, memoirs 
and confessions of Trufanoff (Iliodor), for years 
Rasputin’s closest friend. 

DonaLp THomPpsoN IN RusstA, by Donald 
Thompson. (Century, $2.) Letters comprizing 
a contemporary, eye-witness record of Russia in 
revolution by an American. 

My Empress, by Marfa Mouchanow. (John 
Lane, $2.50.) Twenty-three years of intimate 
life with former Czarina Alexandra of Russia 
bv her First Maid in Waiting. 

SurcEon Grow, by Malcolm C. Grow. (Stokes, 
$1.50.) The personal story of an American 
“fighting physician’ who served with the Rus- 
sians in three great campaigns. 

CRESCENT AND IRON Cross, by E. F. Benson. 
(Doran, $1.25.) Describes the hideous oppression 
under which the subject peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire have so long suffered. 

A Sorprer UNarram, by Andre Cornet-Au- 
quier. (Little Brown, $1.) Human interest let- 
ters from the trenches of the Alsatian front by 
an officer now dead from his wounds. 


Runaway Russta, by Florence Harper. (Cen- 
tury, $2.) The Russian Revolution as seen thru 
a woman’s eyes, and with special reference to 
the catacylsm as it affected women. 


BATTERING THE Bocue, by Preston Gibson. 
(Century, $1.) A brilliant, dramatic account of 
fighting on the West Front by a young Ameri- 
can dramatist who was in its midst. 


Miss Prm’s CAMOUFLAGE, by Lady Stanley. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.50.) High-spirited tale of 
adventure, written with vividness and humor 
and with a wealth of knowledge of war-time 
conditions. 


Wuere Do You Stanp? by Hermann Hage- 
dorn. (Macmillan, 50 cents.) A fervent appeal 
to German-Americans to come out squarely and 
enthusiastical'y in support of the United States 
against Germany. 
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To the 100,000,000 People and 3 
10,000,000 Bond Holders = 
in America : 


HERE are now more than 10,000,000 bond holders in the 
United States, as against only 300,000 a year ago. ‘The sale 
of the three Liberty Loans has made this a nation of bond- 

buyers—most of them lacking experience in investment and without 
the facilities for safekeeping their securities. 


We offer to all investors the following invaluable service: 


1. We solicit orders for Liberty Bonds in all denominations (with- 
out profit or commission), 


2. We will store Liberty Bonds in our vaults without charge, 
clipping the coupons, if desired, and remitting to bond holders, 


3. We will make collateral loans on such bonds, 























profound respect is given to the word 

“bond.” Not only is it a synonym for 
faith kept, but it signifies a beginning or a 
progress in wealth. There are riches that 
have wings, but those that are in bonds, 
and especially Government bonds, are reck- 
oned so stable, backed as they are by the 
assets of a whole nation, that they have al- 
ways been desired as vehicles for safely 
handing on to his children a man’s accumu- 
lations. 

In older countries than this such 
a man’s wealth is not referred to by amount 
or quantity. It is measured instead by year- 
ly income. People do not say So-and-so is 
“worth” this or that sum; they say that his 
“income” is this or that amount per year. 

Liberty Loan bonds are issued in denom- 
inations so low, may be bought in instal- 
ments so small and yield so high a rate of 
interest, that anybody able to lay by $50 or 
$100 in the course of several months finds 
himself provided with the same privileges 
of safety and annual income for his savings 
as only the very rich used to have access 
to. 

To the man with a family, whose earn- |= 
ings make even $100 seem a considerable 
sum, the “baby” issues of the Third Lib-|>= 
erty Loan are an incomparable means to |= 
start a fund which will be as permanent 


L: the usage of the English language 





4. We advise all investors to hold Liberty Bonds until maturity. 
However, should an emergency make it necessary to turn 
bonds into cash, we will sell them for the owners at the market 
price at a nominal charge. 


5. Our statistical department is ready at any time to furnish full and 
accurate information on the various Liberty Loans, their conver- 
sion privileges, market, and the like, for the guidance of investors. 


We invite all investors to make subscription for Liberty Bonds 
through us and to call at any of our offices and let us explain our 
Liberty Bond service in further detail. If unable to call, write 
us today for particulars, 


SW.STRAUS & CO. §- 








the A : eens Established 1882 Incorporated 
as the American people. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
They will provide at regular intervals 150 Broadway Straus Building 
a return better than that of banks. As long D = 
: wie ; : ETROIT MINNEAPOLIS San Francisco = 
as this Government lasts the property will nade, hate ate ti = 
be intact and the great feature of a yearly Puitapecpura Kansas Ciry Darros 
profit indisputably guaranteed. What better Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. 
species of aid and security to his dependents — 





could a man leave? It is his duty to leave | >= 
them something. } =| == 
Banks and trust companies are offering = 
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earner’s family to help in his permanent 


investment. What they are able to divert] HIGH CLASS ASSISTANCE 'o" wets. speakers, 


from self indulgence, little fritterings that} gutines, bricts, research. Recseachie come SUUEAD 
perhaps give them no real yield even in| OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 
pleasure, should add to the number of 
“Liberties” the family can accumulate. 

The times have made it the fashion to 
spend as little as possible, because the dis- 
comforts and pains of those who have gone 
to fight make it seem a miserable kind of 
disloyalty to practise any sort of wastage 
while they are going without all the enjoy- 
ments of life—and grappling with death 
itself. 

Every reason of instinct, patriotism, de- 
votion to family, and desire to encourage 
the fighting men should attract the wage 
earners to this new form of spending their 
money, yet securely keeping it. 


Thirty-six years without loss to any investor == 





















DROFITS 


From Investments 


Your investment profits depend on 
something more than the mere decision 
to buy stocks or bonds. 
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Share in the Profits 


of American Industries 
through the purchase of dividend-pay- 
ing stocks of the country’s Sele 
corporations. 
Advantages of 
The Ten Payment Plan 

. You may buy to suit your means— 
one share and upwards. 

. Convenient terms—initial deposit of 
20%, the balance payable in nine 
equal monthly payments. 

. A systematic plan of saving—PROF- 
ITABLE WHILE YOU SAVE— 


Any broker can execute orders for 
securities when you so desire. 


But it is the knowledge of WHEN and 
HOW best to buy that makes invest- 
ments profitable to you. 

Our fortnightly publication 
‘‘Investment Opportunities,”’ 
tells WHEN — and our copyrighted 
TWENTY PAYMENT BOOKLET 


tells HOW. Both sent gratis upon re- 
quest for 63-IN. 


LATTERY@6 


Investment Securities 











Commuter (anxiously)—I want to get 
the 12 :50. 

His Nibs, the Train Announcer—It’s ten 
to one you won't get it—Time Table. 


It broke the fisher all up. He was fishing 
and a fish warden stood by and watched 
him, and a man came along and said t 
that warden: 

“Tt’s out of season to catch fish. Why 
don’t you arrest that man?” 

And the warden replied: 

“True, it’s against the law to catch fish, 


and enabling you to acquire full 
ownership in the securities you buy. 
Write for booklet D-4 and list 
of investment suggestions. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 
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water. That’s all he has done or is likely 
te do."—New York Globe. 
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Farm Mortgage Loans 


Carefully selected and conservatively 
made in the best agricultural sec- 
tions of 


Kansas and Oklahoma 


by one of the oldest farm loan com- 
panies in this part of the country. 
This business was established in 
1872 by L_U. Humphrey, later Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. Write for book- 
let and list, / 


The Humphrey Investment Co. 
Independence, Kansas McAlester, Oklahoma 
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tancy. The Lacey interests have - 

never lost a cent for an invester 

in their 38 years of experience. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under _, 
small, there is ‘nothing more sure and cert 
than an annuity with the METROP OLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Department, 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
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ge kw GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST EFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
ORIGINAL PREF ERRED DIVIDEND NO. 49. 


Board of Directors will meet on April 30, 
1918, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that date of $1.50 per share upon the full-paid 
First Preferred and Original Preferred Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable by checks mailed 


May 15, 1918, to stockholders of record 


April 30, 
D. FOOTER, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, April 10, 1918. 


at 3 


ase. The transfer books 














U. S. A. WAR MAP 


SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 








If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 


only 50 cents postage prepaid. 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Division of Business Education 
New York 


119 West 40th Street 
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. The News of the Week. 
boa: 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Patriotism and Loyalty. 


i Read THE Best INVESTMENT. Write a letter 


to some person in your neighborhood, giv- 
ing reasons why that person should buy 
Liberty Bonds. Enclose a Liberty Bond 
blank with your letter. 

Write a letter to your father, suggesting 
that he buy a Liberty Bond for you. Use 
some of the arguments suggested in the 
editorial SHALL We Do Less THAN THEY? 


. Give a short speech such as you might use 


in selling Liberty Bonds. Make use of your 
speech in interviewing the people of your 
neighborhood, in accordance with further 
directions that your teacher will give you. 


. Write an editorial article for your school 


paper, encouraging the students in your 
school to work for the sale of Liberty Bonds. 


. Write a brief of the Message from the 


United States Government to the American 
People. 

Read THe ReEpusBLIC OF COMMON’ SENSE. 
Give a spirited talk in which you show the 
various values that are gained by the na- 
tional organization of society. 

Give a forceful talk in which you show that 
it is the duty of every person in the United 
States to encourage absolute loyalty to the 
Government of the United States. 


. Give arguments to show that international- 


ism, in the full sensé of the word, is an 
impossibility. 


Draw a blackboard diagram to illustrate 
the present positions of all the forces fight- 
ing in any part of Europe. Give a talk in 
which you explain the purpose of recent 
military movements, and the significance of 
the present situation. 


. Give a clear explanation of the form of 


government proposed for Ireland. 

Give orally a carefully prepared and well 
thought out argument for or against Home 
Rule for Irela 

You are an American of Irish descent. 
Write to your relatives in Ireland telling 
them what attitude they should take in the 
present crisis. Make your letter convincing 
as well as sympathetic. 


. Select some editorial article, and show its 


relation to the news of the week. Explain 
in full the distinction between an editorial 
article and a news article. Write a news 
article concerning a recent event in your 
school. Write an editorial article on the 
same event, 

Literature. 

Read CoLoNeEL CARTER WELCO?ES A FRIEND. 
Without using notes of any kind give orally 
an explanation of the situation at the open- 
ing of the selection. 

Give orally a description of the exterior of 
Colonel Carter’s residence. Tell how the au- 
thor’s description helps us to understand 
the character of Colonel Carter. 

Give a similar description of the interior of 
Colonel Carter’s residence. What peculiarities 
of Colonel Carter does the author’s descrip- 
tion make emphatic? 


. Give a description of Colonel Carter. What 


characteristics of personal appearance does 
the author emphasize? How does the au- 
thor’s description of the Colonel impress 
the reader toward the hero of the story. 


. Sum up the reasons that make Colonel Car- 


ter a lovable character. 


. What is your opinion of Colonel Carter as 


a business man? 


. Write an original story in which you make 


use of Colonel Carter as a character. Make 
the action of your story take place in your 
school, or in its neighborhood. 


. Write a short composition in which you 


point out the characteristics of F. Hopkin- 
son Smith as a writer, as revealed by this 
selection. 

Write a composition in which you show 
how this selection is like, or unlike, some 
of the preceding “Good Cheer” selections. 


Special Articles. 
1. Write a story based upon some illustration 


in this number of The Independent. Use all 
the persons in the picture as characters in 
your s 


tory. 
. Select the best written advertisement in this 


number. Write, in full, your reasons for 
making the selection. 


. Explain the author’s use of verb forms in 


Wuere FRANCE Recetves Her Own. How 
> = verb forms affect the reader’s in- 
eres 








ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. The New Internationalism—“The Repub- 


1. 


n 


. What does the author mean by (a) 


. “The old 


lic of Common Sense.” 
“There have been mighty attempts to push 
forward to a supernationalism.” (a) Dis- 
cuss one or more of the attempts referred 
to in the paragraph. (b) Why did each of 
these attempts fail? -" 

44, e 


internationalism of diplomacy”; (b) 
internationalism of trade” ; (ce) * 
nationalism of science” ; (d) “the interna- 
tionalism of labor’’? 
internationalism is dead.” (a) 
What killed it? (b) What is to take its 
place? 

Discuss these two statements: (a) “... pa- 
triotism is the privilege of the few.” (b) 
— is the privilege of the Great 


The Third Liberty Loan—‘The Best 
Savecepent “Shall We Do Less Than 
ey 


- Make the strongest plea that you can for 


investing in the Third Liberty Loan under 
each of these four headings: (a) “instinct,” 
(b) “‘patriotism,’” (c) “devotion to fam- 
ily,” (d) “desire to encourage the fighting 
men.”” 


- Describe some of the organizations in your 


community which have been formed espe- 
cially for the purpose of insuring the suc- 
cess of the 

Prove that the ‘people must still have bil- 
lions to loan the Government. 
Congressional Government—‘What of 
Congress?”’ “In Washington,” “The 
Sabotage Bill.” 

the mechanism by which laws are 


: proposed; considered, and acted upon re- 


to 


. “The difficulties 


mains ancient and out-of-date.” 


What is 
the basis for this statement? 


. “Congress is overorganized with standing 


committees that do no work,” etc. Is this 
true? If so, what remedies can you suggest? 
- « « the important measures of the last 
few years neither originated in Congress 
nor were they fully comprehended by Con- 
gress.”” Cite one or more examples which 
prove this statement. 
“Congress finds the public’s spokesman not 
in Congress, but in the President.” Com- 
pare this statement with those made in the 
chapters on the American President in 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 


. Do you find in the news items any evidence 


of the weaknesses of Congressional govern- 
ment? ’ 

The Fight on the Western Front—“Hints 
for Amateur Strategists,’’ ‘“‘More Men 
Now!”’ “Where is Bliicher?” “The New 
German Tactics,” “The Attack on 
Ypres,” “Haig’s Order,” “‘Americans at 
the Front.’’ 


. Why is it necessary to have a good to 


po- 
graphical map if one wishes to follow the 
progress of the war intelligently ? 4 What 
other aids can you suggest? 

Why is Messines more important from a 
military point of view than Armentiéres? 
Why have the Germans paused in their at- 
tack near Amiens and taken up an attack 
near Ypres? 


. “The fighting in France has been more like 


the siege of Sevastopol than like one of 
Napoleon’s campaigns.” In what sense is 
this true? 


- Lay out on a map (a) the sectors held by 


various Allied forces, (b) chief points on 
the battle front, (c) the results of the Ger- 
man attack. 


. Irish Home Rule—‘Home Rule for Eng- 


land,” “Report of the Irish Convention,” 
“Home Rule Proposed.” 

In what sense is it true that a Home Rule 
bill for Ireland should be entitled “A Bill 
for the Relief of the United Kingdom”? 
“And now when England is fighting for 
very life . . . the Irish problem ties her 
hands.” In what way? 

of the Irish Convention 
may be summed up in two words: ‘Ulster’ 
and ‘Customs.’’” Expand each of these two 
topics into two or three paragraphs. 


. Explain some of the allusions in the sen- 


tence: “We may have imagined the scene 
as a kaleidoscopic mix-up of Orange and 
Green,” etc. 


. What are some of the positive suggestions 


made in the report of the Irish Convention? 
How many of these suggestions are em 
A the Home Rule bill which is pro- 
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“It took me just three minutes to iron this tablecloth! 
But of course I did it on my Simplex!” 


“The ironing of a tablecloth was always “This is only a single item. I repeat 
the most dreaded piece of my ironing. To this time-saving stunt every week on 
get the desired gloss, | started with the cloth my husband’s shirts, my own lingerie 
quite wet. and aprons, towels, doilies and dresser 

Then it took at least 30 minutes of the Scarfs. 
hardest kind of work (and when I| was very And curtains which used to take a half 
particular, nearer an hour) to get it perfectly | day to stretch | now finish in a few min- 


dry. Today,on my SimplexIroner,I finished utes. They comeeout beautifully and al- 
this cloth beautifully in just 3 minutes. ways hang straight.” 


The Simplex Ironer completes a four-hour ironing in one hour 
at a total fuel cost of 47. Is easy, pleasant, and safe to operate. 


Electric Drive Simplex for homes with electric Can be had on easy payments and on approval. 
current. Power ironer for the farm or washing Durably made to last a lifetime. Write for our free 
machine user. Hand Power Simplex for the illustrated book, “Clean Linen in Abundance.” 
home without gas or electricity. Also illustrated story, “Aunt Eliza from Boston.” 


Consult our Service Department in planning and arranging your home laundry—no obligation. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 508-168 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


We also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. Write for catalog. 
(A646) 











